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A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 


In a new work entitled “Personal Adventures and Excursions in 
Georgia, Circassia, and Russia,” we find the following legend connected 
with the ruins of an old chateau. It seems that a thrilling degree of in- 
terest had been attached to this ruined pile of buildings from the circum- 
stance of its having been some years back the scene of one of the most 
fearful domestic tragedies perhaps ever witnessed. “Since then,” says 
the historian, ‘the family have become extinct, and the estates have 
passed into the hands of others; but thoughso long a period has elapsed 
since the eventful occurrence in question took place it has never been 
forgotten.” 





THE OULD CHATEAU. 


It was the termination of the reign of the Empress Catherine that the 
building in question was occupied by a nobleman, the General Count de 
k , to whom the surrounding estates to a considerable extent also 
belonged. At the period of his first coming to settle on his property he 
was well advanced in life, and it was generally supposed upwards of 
threescore winters must have passed over that head, the hairs of which 
were white as the snows of his native land. His countenance was stern, 
and, though his tall gaunt figure was bent by time, his eye retained all 
its wonted fire; he seidum spoke, or held communication with any one, 
but when he did, it was in the fierce, abrupt, and arbitrary tone of one 
accustomed to be obeyed on the instant. 

He came accompanied by two children, a boy and a gitl, the first then 
about five years old, the latter some two years younger. He was of high 
rank and standing in the Russian armies, and at the time of his arrival 
had only then vacated the command of the imperial forces on the line of 
the Turkish frontier. At the period of his resignation,—an event as 
sudden as it was unexpected,—various reasons were assigned for the 
circumstance ; but rumor in Russia, except in the capitals, has very litle 
power of circulation, compared with ether countries, not the less, per- 
haps, that when it refers tothe great it becomes a commodity which re- 
quires considerable caution in its management, and is very dangerous to 
meddle with. 

Opinions, however, were rife that the chief reason lay in the sudden 





death of his lady,—a beautiful being, to whom he was intensely and pais- | 
sionately attached, (and whom he had married at an advanced period of | 
life. }\—an event which had cansed such a shock to his mind that fr quent 


aberrations of intellect, followed by fits of the deepest and moodiest me- 
lancholy, were the result. 

There were, however, ofher tales, of a much more fearful natore, 
sometimes cautionsly glanced at concerning him, which declared, as the 
intimate friend of Orloff, he was one, aye, and the most active, too, of 
the murderers of his Scvereign, and, like the favorite himself, whose 
crime received a similar punishment, he had experienced the retriburien 


—“‘ delayed yet never stayed’’—of a just and offended Creator, in having 
the only being in life he ever cared for swept from the earth.* 

And here he remained that dark, stern, and melancholy man, a theme 
for awe and wonder in the minds of all around. As his children grew in 
years and beauty, the boy quitted the paternal roof at an early age, to 
enter upon his studies at the Military College at St. Petersburg, while 
the arrival of a Swiss governess, about the period of his departure, to 
take charge of the education of his daughter, caused not the slightest dif- 
ference in the usual monotonous solitude of the chateau. 

She was a very elderly, sedate, quiet person, to whom the secluded 


| life she led seemed as much a matter of choice and inclination as other- 


wise, and who quickly became very popular with the surrounding pea- 


pupil generally accompanied her in her rounds of benevolence and chari- 
ty to the sick and distressed, this feeling of good-will extended not merely 
to her also, but to her gloomy and misanthropic parent. 

As she emerged from girlhood, at the age of eighteen, it was impossi- 
ble for the imagination to conceive a being more pre-eminently lovely 
than the lady Katerina. Mistress of every accomplishment, and with a 
seraph countenance beaming with the most angelic sweetness, to which 
a shade of melancholy, in her large, dark, lustrous eyes,—occasioned, in 
| all probability, by the retired life to which, from her infaney, she had 
been accustomed,—lent additional attraction, her father ‘all sit, and 
| gaze upon her, as, seated at the instrument, she gave forth, im strains of 
the richest and most liquid melody, the choicest pieces of the German 
and Ltalian composers, or warbled the simple and plaintive lays of her 
cutive landt; and then as suddenly rush from her presence, and shut 
himself up for hours and cays together. 

In the mean time, ber brother, a bold and high-spirited youth, had en- 
tered the regiment of the Hussars of Kietl, and was universally spoken 
of as one of the finest and most promising young officers in that gallant 
and distinguished corps. 

I must now introduce into my narrative another character, whom I 
have hitherto not previously mentioned, but on whose fate much of its 
subsequent history hinges, and who was the foster-brother of the young 
Countess. I may here apprise you, that it is by no means uncommon in 

Russia for the richer and higher classes to accord the benetit of the edu- 
| 
| 
} 


| santry, to whom she was kind and charitable in the extreme, and as her 





cation given to their own vflspring to those of others (perhaps who have 
been friends in early life) whose limited means do not admit of their af- 
fording their children these advantages. This boon is sometimes extend- 
ed to the sons and daughters of long-tried and faithful dependents, as was 
the case in the present instance. An oid and valued servant of the Gene- 
ral’s, who had served him from his earliest youth, and bad accompanied 
him through all his wars and campaigns, and never once been absent 
from his side, in dying bequeathed his only son to the care and charge of 
his master, who had sent the boy to his estates two years previous to his 
own arrival there. 

He was some few months older than the young Count, with’ whom he 
was brought up as a playfellow and humble companion till the departure 
of the latter to enter upon his studies at St. Petersburg, the old priest 
who had the superintendence of their education, having been instructed 
by the General to make no distinction whatever between the two boys. 

The disposition of this lad quickly become but too apparently mani- 
fest, and exhibited itself as brutal, tyrannical, and cruel, yet possessing a 
cunning and subtlety which enabled him most effectually to mask his 
real character from the observation of the residents at the chateau. By 
the serfs and vassals, on whom he seemed to find a pleasure in executing 
every species of petty tyranny his malignant spirit gould dictate, he was 
hated with an intensity, which, in any other country unaccustomed to 
the system of Russian patience and submission® would long since have 
caused either his life to be sacrificed to an infuriated populace, or such 

representations made to his suzerain as quickly would have insured his 
| dismissal both from his office (for he acted as agent to the estates inthe 
| name of the Count) and the roof of his benefactor; but the fear he in- 
spired as the son of an old and valued retainer, the generally conceived 
idea of his influence, and the difficulty of ubtaining any access whatever 
| to his superior, enabled him to bid defiance to any attempt that might be 
| made to place his character in its true light 

The first great shock of grief experienced by the young Countess was 





* Orloff married the Countess Zinoweieff, a most beautiful and amiable wo- 
man. She died suddenly a short time after the marriage, and his mind never 
recovered the shock 
{ + Almost the whole of the Russian music partakes of this character. 
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in the death of her valued and estimable friend the Governess, who, after 
a long and painful illness, expired in the arms of her affectionate pupil, | 
towards whom, in her |ast moments, her whole thoughts seemed turned 
and centred, with a mixture of hope, solicitude, anxiety, and fear. Her 
loss was @ severe one to the bereaved girl, since she was now left in al- 
most absolute solitude, as, from her father’s failing health and daily in- 
creasing gloom, which caused him to confine himself almost altogether 
to his chamber, to which bu™rarely would he allow even his daughter 
to be admitted, her situation might be said to be one of nearly perfect 
desolation. 


During this time the chateau was occasionally enlivened by short 


visits from the young Count, when on leave of absence from his regi- 
ment. These periods, limited as they were, never failed to prove a 
source of joy and pleasure to his sister, who, in addition to the ardent 
and devoted love she entertained for her brother, invariably found 
every thing around partaking, as it 
presence. . 

It was shortly after the death of her early friend that he arrived for 
the purpose of making a longer stay than usual; and it was generally 
supposed that to her bis visit on thie occasion proved of far higher and 
deeper interest, as he this time came not alone. 

It would appear that the young hussar, dreading the monotony and 
ennui to which he wou!ld be exposed in the course of a period of resi- 





duties, as well as no less imperative in requiring equal attention from 
those under his command, his absence at firet excited no surprise, it be- 
ing generally supposed he must have been taken with some sudden ill- 
ness en route to join. When, however, days, weeks, even months, bad 
elapsed, and no tidings reached head-quariers regarding him, his com- 
manding officer began to be alarmed, anda despatch was sent off to Mos- 
cow 1o know the cause of his absence. 
And now comes the height of the mystery,—as it was very soon as- 
certained that he not only was not there, but had never even been to the 
apical atall! The postmaster’s books were seaiched, not only on the 
rtbern route,f but in every other, but stl] no trace of him whatever 
could be found. Every part of the city and its neighborhood was next 


subjected to a rigid and scrutinizing search, but without avail. All hope 


at last came to be resigned, and nothing further frem that day to the 


| present was ever seen of the highly-gifted, handsome, and gallant 


were, of the gaiety inspired by his | 


Vanostrom. 
During this period the agonizing feelings of suspense endured by his 


mistress may be better conceived than described. Gradually her health 


| faded, her spirits sunk, and, when the fata! letter arrived from he 
| brother announcing the worst, (he bad not courage to do it in person,) 


dence in the country of a longer duration than ordinary, bad invited a | 


brother. officer and very intimate personal friend to accompany him.— 


Then, indeed, began a new era in the life of the lady Katerina. Left | 


wholly to the society of each other, for the General had now confined 


himself entirely to his apartments, the young people found the time | 


pass both swiftly and agreeably,—music, the chace, and a variety of 
other amusements, successively occupying their attention throughout the 
entire period. 


Rodolf Vanostrom was of a noble but impoverished Swedish family, 


and at an early period in life had entered the Russian service, in which 
he had attained the rank of Chef d’Escadron. Even in the gay and 
brilliant circles at St. Petersburg he was pronounced one of the hand- 
somest men about the court; and, gifted with acquirements of the high- 
est order, it was whispered more than one nobly born, wealthy, and high 
titled dame, would gladly have united her destiny to the handsome and 
gallant, though fortuneless, hussar. 


But, if the fascinating attraction of his person and character was so | 


far felt and acknowledged in the dissipated, beartless, and selfish cote- 
ries of a capital, what must its effects have been upon the mind of a 
ng, tender, enthusiastic girl, bred up wholly in retirement, and whose 
nowledge of mankind till then had almost entirely been confined to 
the boors among her father’s serfs and vassals! The consequences may 
easily be anticipated: in a very shert space of time, the heart of the 
young girl became completely absorbed in its new passion and feelings ; 
she loved with all the fervid intenseness of a first, last, and only bloom, 
—and he, the soldier and the courtier, the man of the world and of ambi- 
tien, had evidently been roused to a new existence to which he had 


the only tie which bound her to earth seemed to be severed asunder. 
A violent fever and delirium of several weeks was the result; and her 
father, now aroused from the gloomy reveries in which he bad so long 
indulged, despatched messengers everywhere for the first medical assist- 
ance. 

Slowly and gradually she recovered,—if, indeed, a recovery it might 
be termed,—for who, in the shadowy wreck now presented to view, 
would ever have recognised the blooming girl of a few short months 
previous? Pale—pale as marble—she moved, a spectre of her former 
self; and it was whispered her mind had not wholly recovered the shock 
it had sustained. 

Almost the only person she ever saw was her foster-brother, who had 
now obtained the most absolute influence over her, and which (for the 
hatred with which he was regarded had never once diminished) was 
ascribed by the superstitiun of those around te some magic spell, as i: 
wes too often palpably evident the unfortunate lady oftentimes shook like 
a leaf, while her eyes glanced with maniac wildness at his approach,— 
the spell of the serpent, as they imagined, who has thrown tho curse of 
his baleful influence around his victim. . 

But another hard and severe trial awaited the young gil, and this 
was the event of her father’s death. Harsh, stern, and forbidding to 
others,—even to his son,—towards her, little as she had latterly seen of 
him, he had ever manifested the utmost tenderness, the most devoted 
affection. It was said to have been a fearful spectacle, the death-bed of 
that fierce old warrior. Vainly he tried to meet it as became a soldier, 


| who had scorned and defied it in many @ hard-fought and bloody cay; 


hitherto been a stranger, and now confessed the truth of that saying of | 


your own bright immortal poet, 

He had knelt to many, but kad loved but one, 
became equally devoted to the lovely, artless, and angelic being, from 
whose side he was scaicely ever absent. 

Time flew rapidly on, and the young men were compelled to rejoin 
their regiment, their leave of absence having expired. Their departure 
would have been a severe blow to the lady Katerina, had not the corps 
been ordered to the southward, and stationed at Arol.* Both her bro- 
ther and his friend were constantly enabled to obtain short furloughs from 
their commander. 

In this manner upwards of a year had passed. The young Count, 
while viewing with satisfaction the attachment which had sprung up be- 


but, in that lone hour, the inward monitor he had hitherto crushed or 
disregarded WOULD THEN BE HEARD! Qh! it was frightful, and froze 
the blood of the listeners with horror to hear his shrieks and groans, 
now vainly trying to find relief in prayer, then giving vent to the direst 
blasphemies and imprecations, and again, in a phrenzy of delirium, 
fancying himself as of yore at the head of his forces, and the alterante 
shout of triumph and encouragement, mixed with orders to his staff, and 
various subordinate commanders, would burst in a torrent from his 
parched and fevered lips! 

During this period his daughter scarcely ever left his bedside for a 
moment, though semetimes almost paralyzed with terror at the scenes 
she witnessed. At length the Generel graduelly sunk. His last hour 
was evidently drawing nigh, and his dying confession having been poured 
into the ear of a venerable priest, whose exhortations and prayers ap- 


| peared to produce a tranquillizing effect upon the invalid's mind, with 


tween his sister and brother-oflicer, could not altogether disguise the 


anxiety he felt as to how the Affair, when it came to be divulged, would 
be regarded by his father, and in what light he would be disposed to 
view the pretensions of a man who, however noble by birth, was a mere 
soldier of fortune, for his wealthy and richly dowered daughter. He 
could net conceal from himself, that, previous to his retirement from 
active life, his parent, in the general opinion of the world, had been 
considered a harsh, arbitrary, and ambitious man. He had now sunk 
into the gloomy misanthrope, and during the period of his son’s re- 
sidence at the chateau had seldom admitted him to his presence.— 
Even then their interviews were of the briefest description, and it 
was always a4 relief to the young soldier when this painful duty had 
been discharged. | 

On more than one occasion the Count had breught his mind, first 
distantly to allude to, and then reveal the whole history of his sister's 
engagement; but each time that he had determined upon doing so, an 
additional gloom, (perhaps imaginary on his part,) or a deeper cast of 
sternness than usual, on the General's brow, invariably caused his courage 
to fail him. 

Thus time wore on, till al] at once Captain Vanostrom, in the most sin- 


his hand resting upon the head of his beloved child, and his lips moving 
in inward prayer, his spirit passed away, thence toarise and stend before 
that dread tribunal, whence judgment will be meted out to him for those 


| crimes, the secret of which, revealed only to his confessor, died with 


gularand unaccountable manner, disappeared from his regiment. He | 


had obtained a short leave of absence for the purpose of proceeding to | can always be traced to the spot where be was !ast hoard of. It wes through 
Moscow, as he stated, on some private business of a very urgent nrture, | 


but from whence he never returned. As he had invariably been remark- 
able as a diligent and active officer, rigid in the discharge of his own 


——-— 


* About twe hundred and fifty miler distant. 


him. 

The young Count, to whom an express had been hastily sent off on 
the dangerous nature of his father’s illness being ascertained, arrived 
too late to witness his last moments, but, fortunately, reached in time to 
take upon himself the direction of every thing belonging to his affaira, 
and, above all, reeeive charge of his unfortunate sister, who herself i: 
was thought for some time cuuld not survive her deceased parent many 
days. 

It was about a fortnight after the General’s funeral that, one night, 
the chateau was discovered to be one vast sheet of flame; and as 
throughout Russia the houses are chiefly constructed of wood, notwith- 
standing every exertion, the pile was soon reduced to ashes, its inmates 
having barely time to escape for their lives. Among the first to give 
the alarm was the young Count himself, who, rushing to the apartments 
of his sister, with the help of two of the domestics, had succeeded in 
placing her in a temporary litter, and thus saving her from inevitable 





i In Russia no person can obtain post-horses without a written Government 
order, called a “* podoroshna,” which is always entered in the books ofthe offce 
atevery post-house on the road, and by which arrangement any missing person 


this system the murder of au English traveller was discovered in the South, and 
his assassins brought to justice. He had been absent from England many years, 
and his family hearing nothing of bim,and only aware that he had besa last 
known to be em rowte towards the Crimea, applied, through the English Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, for some information concerning him, and the reaul: 
of which terminated in the discovery of his untimely fate. 


~~ 








destruction. But, alas! the while, the terror of the scene had been too 
much for her shattered mind. She gibbered, screamed, and then, point- 
ing a8 if to some fearful object near her, would piteous!y implore those 
around to remove the bodies from her sight. In short, till the final 
close, which occurred only about fifteen days afier, she remained a con- 
firmed lunatic, never recovering till a few hours previous to her death, 
the shock she had received on thet fatal night. 

In the mean time every inquiry was instituted as to where and how 
the fire had originated, without, however, eliciting anything leading to a 
discovery. But one person only had perished in the conflagration, and 
that was the foster-brother, whose loss no one regretted, but the appear- 
ance of whose body afterwards among the ruins occasioned a consider- 
able degree of curiosity and wonder. The legsand arms were burnt to 
a cinder, but the head and trunk remained entire; and from the breast 
the blood welled in a large, deep, and gushing stream, as if inflicted by 
a heavy broad-edged weapon. This naturally excited some remark, and 
gave rise to many conjectures as to how it could have been inflicted, but 
which ended at last in the general supposition, that, while endeavoring to | 
escape, he must have been struck by one of the sharp burning splinters, | 
falling on all sides, which in all probability had killed him on the spot. 

The remains of the young and beautiful Countess were shortly afier- 
wards consigned to their early grave, amid the tears and sorrow of all 
around. Inthe lucid interval which occurred previous to her dissolu- 
tion, she occupied herself in the duties of religién, and in giving direc- 
tions fer the distribution of different sums of money towards the amelio- 
mation of the serfs and vassals on the estate. When, however, the cold 
earth had closed over her, and her brother had taken his departure, it 
was shortly afterwards sold, in consequence, it was supposed, of the 
feelings of the young Count rendering him both unable and unwilling to 
return to a spot which had been a scene of so much harrowing misery to 
his family, and which he never afterwards revisited. 


EE 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


THE YOUNG MARQUIS. 


A TALE OF A BROKEN HEART. 


Os Easter Monday, in 1711, Louis XIV. who had passed the greater 
part of the winter in comparative privacy, announced that he would hold | 
a grand reception at Versailles. It is needless to say that, from the 
vestibule to the ample etair-case, through every salon, and along the | 
gilded gallery, crowds were assembled. Courtiers, who had not donned 
their robes of state for full forty years—dowagers, who had been beauties 
in the early part of that long reign, all were present—it was 9 strange and | 
vast assemblage, where the early companions of the king’s youthful 
pleasures, were seen to mingle with the more brilliant ornaments which | 
graced the then court. 

At the distant angle of the great salon, might be seen a group of | 
young and beautiful women, who from their laughter and easy gesture, it 
was evident felt little of that chilling etiquette which seemed to freeze | 
the rest of that assembly. In the midst of this, and pre-eminent, not | 
only for her beauty, but the queen-like majesty of her air, wes Madame | 
de St. Cerets a widow at twenty years. She inherited the vast fortune | 
Of the old duke of that name, and was now one of the ledies in waiting 
on the Duchesse de Burgogne. 

A certain tone of raillery seemed to pervade this little knot, 
and as they laughed with that “ piquante” malice so essentially French, 
anew figure seemed to emerge from the group, upon whose boyish fea- 
tures the others gazed with tender interest. A kind of half-resemblance 
was traceable between the featuren of the lovely duchess and the youth. 
A strong family likeness might be seen about the dark and deeply-set 
blue eyes, while between them there seemed to exist a kind of intimacy, | 
that for a moment one might be tempted to believe they were brother and | 
sister. 

Had any one, however, indulged this notion, he would have been auick- 
ly undeceived, as a page, in the uniform of the sourt, approached the 
group with hasty gestures, and asked in a loud tone— 

“Where is Monsieur Le Marquis de Boufflers? Ah! monsieur, 
what are you doing there? his majesty is coming, and your father the 
Marechal is looking for yeu everywhere.” 

At the same instant the group opened, and a youth of about fifteen | 
years, dressed with a rare elegance, made his appearance, vainly 
endeavoring to conceal the womanly beauty of his features, by asssuming 
the martial air of a Mousquetaire. Before followingthe page he stepped | 
in front of the duchess, and taking her hand carried it to his lips with | 
enthusiasm, while he added— 

‘‘ Au revoir, my lovelycousin. You have amused yourself pleasantly 
at ~ cost this evening; but on my honor, before long I shal! prove to 
you that I am a man.” 

A faint titter of laughter broke from the group at these words, while 
a tall, dark, and handsome man, with a disdainful and severe expression 
of feature, replied in a voice that might be heard throughout the entire 
salon— 

“ Tete bleu, what a droll little fellow, with his airs of gallantry 
already, for my part I should recommend a flogging for such precocious 

intellect.” 

The young Boufflers, who was leaving the room at the moment these 
cruel words met his ears, stopped suddenly short, and wheeled com- 
pletely round 0 as to face the speaker, placing his plumed cap upon his 
head, and carrying hie hand round to the hilt of the harmless sword, 
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thet dangled at his side, as he shot upon him a look of proud defiance; 
defiance ; but at the same moment the wide folding doors were flung 
open, and the solemn voice of the usher in waiting, proclaimed, 
‘The King.” As if by magic, the whole assemblage became 
suddenly ‘mute, and a double rank round the four sides of the 
apartment, bowed deeply before the monarch. In the middle ef the 
open space, however, still stood the young Bovfflers: in the height of 
his passion he saw nothimg of what was taking place, and there he re- 
mained, his hat upon his head, his hand upon his sword-guard, and the 
same menace upon his features, while every one made signs for him tt 
uncover. 


The king looked round, and as — his dark brows contracted into 


a frown ; the ominous look that boded an outbreak of passion was well 
known, and a fly might have been heard that moment had he buzzed 
across the great salon at Versailles. His majesty walked straight to- 
wards the boy, and with a harsh voice, cried out— 


“‘ What’s this ? who are you ? what are you doing here ? yeur hat off, 


sir, your hat off.” 


The boy, who, for the first time in his life, fuund himself in presence 


of that king before whom not even the member of the royal family 
dared to raise their voice, blushed to the very white of his eyes ; and 
while he obeyed the royal command, stammered eut a few inarticulate 
words, looking on every side for some expression of comfort or succor, 
but none were bold enongh to offer themselves as a holocaust to the ter- 
rible passion of Louis X1V., and had the collective opinions of that as- 
sembly been taken, an unanimous vote would have been decided, that he 
was a young gentleman who, during the king’s life-time would never 
| make his fortune. 


So stood matters, when the old Marechal de Boufflers, having in vain 


sought his son on every side, heard what had occurred, and passing 
{| across the room knelt before the king. 


“ Sire,” said he, ‘ deign to excuse this boy, he is my son ; the Rever- 


_ end Jesuit fathers, with whom he is still at school, know little the usuges 
| of acourt. Ah! sire, it was but this very day I had hoped to present 
him to your majesty—pardon him I beseech you.” 


“So,” said the king, somewhat softened in manner, “ he is your son. 


Ah! come, monsieur Marechal, [ must beg Father Tellier to scold, in 
my name, their Reverences, who seem to pay very little attention to eti- 
quette among their scholars.” Then turning to the youth, and fixing 
his eyes on him, he added—‘‘ Do you know Monsieur le Marechal, that 
your son reminds me very much of Monsieur de Lauzan ; I think I see 
him: before me us on the very first evening I ever met him Madame de 
Soissons, and that is now, let me see, alas ! some fifty years ago.” 


“ Ah! sire,” cried the young Boufflers, with enthusiasm, “ I would at 


least resemble Monsieur de Lauzan in one point—his ardent devotion to 
the person of your majesty.” 


The king, whose anger appeared to have completely passed away 


seemed charmed at this repartee. ‘‘ What!’ cried he, as he tapped 
him lightly on the cheek, ‘a courtier already. Come, come, the worth 
Jesuits have not done him as much injustice as I thought. My child,’’ 
continued he, with a voice of winning softness, “ you have no need to go 
beyond the limits of your own family for noble examples for your imita- 
tion. For my own part, [ humbly pray God that he may give 
your father and myself years enough to witness the first steps of your 
| career. It is easy to see you have the Grammont blood in your veins— 
they were all handsome.” 


At this moment every eye was turned to the lovely Duchesso de Saint 


Cerets, who was herself a Grammont, and who blushed deeply st this 
silent homage. 


“ But that is not all,” said the king, “ a man must be brave and faith- 


ful too ; do you mark me? can you promise to be both of these ?” 


“ Sire,” saidthe boy withf energy, “‘ my name is Boufflers.” 
This noble answer seemed to cause a kind of murmur through the 


salon. The old Marechal dropped his eyes, but it was easy to see in his 
heightened color, a3 the heavy tears rolled down his cheek, how proud 
he felt in his son. There was a pause. The king seemed to reflect, and 
suddenly he drew himself to his full height, and seid— 


«« Gentlemen, three years since Monsieur de Boufflers defended Lille 


for four months against Prince Eugene. Two years ago he saved the 
army at Malplacquet, for which I created him Duke and Peer of France, 
andGovernor-General of the Province of Flanders. Atlast the hour of re- 
pose has come both for him and me; the camp is but little suited now to 
| either of us. 


“ [ know there are many amongst you well worthy to be his successor, 


but I have a superstition that certain names carry good fortune along 
with them, and certainly that of Boufflers does; wherefore I name him 
Governor-General of Flanders, and Governor of Lille, and to his son in 


succession the same dignities after him.’’ 

A murmur of astonishment at these words ran through the assembly 
Sach an instance of royal favor was unknown [throughout the entire 
reign—indeed it was one of the king’s fixed principles never to accord 
any office in reversion, all therefore stood thunderstruck, even the old 


| Marechel de Boufflers himself, overcome by such a mark of royal favor, 


was unable to utter a wond. 

“ Do not thank me, Monsieur le, Marechal’’ snid the king, “ it isto my- 
self that I bave rendered the service. Iknew well that in choosing this 
boy as your successor you would only resign your government when he 
was fitted to succeed you.” With these words the hing kissed the boy 
on the forehead, and moved on conversing in a low tone with the old 
Marechal, who never since the celebrated camp of Compeigne, when he 
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had the distinguised honor to ruin himself by entertaining the royal 
family, appeared in such high favor in court. 


From that moment the youth became the object of every eye in the | 


vast salon of Versailles, the men regarded him with admiration, and 
many asoft smile and bright look was directed towards him. No longer 
the little school-boy at.thecollege of the Jesuits, he was already a young 
gentleman ofhigh hope and promise. The grgat Louis XIV. had kissed 
him on the forehead; yes, it must be confessed, so distinguished a tes- 
timony of royal favor, conferred at the very moment, too, when the 
laugh of mockery had been raised at his expense, elicited all the latent 
proofs of budding manhood, and his flashing eye, his curled lip, his wide- 
spread nostril, and his swelling chest, bespoke the conflict within him 


Scarcly had the king left the salon, when the young Boufflers crossed | 


the room witha firm step, and touching the sleeve ofa tall, proud-looking 
personag*, he said— 

“« Monseiur le Duc de Coigny, I have a word for you.” 

‘What can I dofor you, Monsieur le Marquis de Bouffler?”’ replied 
the duke, with the most perfect calmness, while he laid an effected pre- 
cision on every word he spoke. 

“ A great deal, sir,”’ said the boy, ‘‘ Will you kindly accompany me into 
the recess of this window ?”’ 

“ Most willingly.” 

“ Will your grace inform me is the Governor-general of a province of 
equal rank witha field officer?” 

“Of course, what a question; he is far above him.” 

“ Enough, there is nothing then to prevent your giving me a meeting to- 
morrow morning.” 


my duty better, Monsieur de Boufflers—you are my superior.” 

“But if it please me to forget that,” said the boy. 

«In that case,” then said the other, “ there should be some great 
n> ive.” 

* So there is, sir—more than one.” 

“ And what are they, my dear child ?” said the handsome duke, with 
an affected kindness of manner, only assumed to heighten the passion of 
his young adversary. 


1@ pecting me.” 

“ Well, and then?” 

“And then, sir! you are in love with my cousin, Madame de Saint 
Cerets.”” 

“Ts that all?” 

“‘ Pardieu! Monsieur le Duc, I believe youare still bent on insulting 
me, but take care, sir.”’ 

‘May heaven prezerve me,” said the duke, with well affected fear. 

‘‘ To-morrow then,” said the youth, “ at day-break I shall call for you 
at your hotel.” 

“Oh! you must excuse me,”’ said thefother, ‘“‘ lnever got up early, I am 
far too indolent, but what do you say if we put off our engagement to 
ten or eleven o'clock, or better still after dinner.” 

Every word of this was like the stab of a poignard to young de Bou- 
filers’ heart, who knew well that by eight o’clock he must be in his place 
in the Jesuits’ College. In his bursting passion, if ablow upon the duke’s 
face could have accomplished his object he would not have hesitated to 
give it, while the other, as if revelling in his embarrasment, then con- 
tinued — 

And you will not forget to bring your seconds with you.” 

“« My seconds,”’ stammered the boy as this new difficulty arose before 
him. Where could he find them? His class companions? the very 
thought would make him the ridicule of the whole court; his father’s 
friends? they would be the very first to expose the entire affair to the 


Marechal; he was half maddened, when suddenly an idea crossed his 


mind, his eyes flashed fire, and he said— 

“ To-morrow, then, at ten, sir, be it; your seconds shall mine,”’ while 
he muttered below his breath, *‘I shall find some way of escaping 
the college.” 

“ Be it so,” said the duke, bowing ceremoniously, while, with a most 
insulting smile he added— 

** Adieu, sir, till to-morrow.”’ 

At the same moment the beautiful Duchease de Saint Cerets stopped 
before them, and said— 


my carriage 2” 

The two rivals sprang forward at once, but the Duc de Coigny carried 
the victory ; young Boufflers coming plump against a large fat man, who 
was passing at the instant—this was no other than his father, the Mare- 
ha! Pimeelf. 

“ Come Henry,” cried he, in a tone loud enough to increasefhis mortifica- 
tion, “‘ we must set out for Paris. 
ing you will be expected at the college.” 

It was about - o'clock on the following morning, as Madame de 
Saint Cerets had commenced her toilecte, a servant informed her that 
her young cousin, the Marquis de Boufflers requested to see her, and the 
neXt moment he entered the room flushed and excited. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” said she. “What has happened?” 

‘Let me speak with you alone,” said the boy, almost breathless. 


The duchess smiled, and signed to her women to retire. Scarce was the | 


door closed, when De Bou fflers exclaimed— 
‘« Save me, cousin '—save me!” 


“And from what, mon Dieu ?” as she drew him beside 


replied she 
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Don't forget how early in the morn- | 








| her upon the sofa, and with a friendly freedom took both his hands within 


her own. 

“Come, Henry, what is it? Whathas brought you here at this hour 
without your tutor? I thought you were long since back in college?” 

“ College!” said the youth with indignation. ‘ Let me tell you M..de 
C oigny is the most faithless gentleman that breaths.” 

“ Indeed! What has he done?” 

‘What has he done! This morning at ten he was to have given mea 
meeting. It was a thing agreed on between us both. The rendezvous was 
his own hotel. Well, what think you 7—he has broken faith.” 

“Ts it possible ?”’ 

“T see,” eried he, “ you are as much shocked as Iam. | For my part, 
I shall proclaim it every where—M. de Coigny is a coward! I'll write 
iton the door of his hotel, and I'll sign it with my name!” 
tie,‘ It would be very well done, indeed,” said the duchess, endeavoring 
to suppress her laughter. ‘‘ You have some great grudge, then, against 
this poor duke ?” 

“To the death!” 

“ And what is his great offence towards you?” 

“What! has he not had the insolence to love you?” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“No; but I have guessed it many aday since.”’ 

“ After all, Henry, I don’t think that any such strong reason for kill- 


| ing M. de Coigny—nor even fur your coming here at this hour of the 


morning.” 
“‘ Don’t you see,” said the youth, dropping his voice, “ that to meet 


| him [ made my escape from my father’s house while my tutor was still 
“Qh 1” cried the duke, with the most insulting coolness “I know | 


in bed, and that at this very moment they are looking for me every 
where.” 

“Oh, this is serious, indeed.” 

‘‘ And after waiting half an hour at the duke’s hotel in vain, as I’ve 


| told you, the very first person I met as I issued from the door was— 


my ‘u.ore 
“« Did he see you?” 


“Faith, I can’t tell. Thad only time to take to my heels, and as my 


| legs were better than his, here I am.” 
“It is but a moment since, sir, you, uttered the most insulting words | 
| absence ?”’ 


“Silly boy! But what willthe Reverned Jesuit fathers, say at your 
“They may say what they like. Iam no child now: lamaman. [ 
am one of the first dignitaries of the kingdom. I shall be fifteen in June. 
Ah, my dearest cousia, I reckon on you te save me.” 
“‘So I would, Henry, with all my heart; but ain’t you afraid ef com- 


| promising me ? only think, at your age—the governor of a province! It 
| would never do.” 


“ Ah,”’ stammered the boy, “ you think so. I never thought of that.”’ 
The lovely duchess, as she looked upon the perplexed and troubled 
features of her young cousin, could continue no longer to sustain the part 
she undertook, but burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. Boufflers, 


| who could make nothing of this excess of mirth, stood like one thunder- 


struck ; and at last, as she continued to laugh on, his temper gave way; 
he stamped his foot upon the ground with anger, and walked to the 
other end of the room. She tried in vain to coax him back; and at last, 
walking on tip-toe, she approached him, and taking his hand within hér 
own, she said— 

‘‘ My poor boy; so you are very angry with me?” 

Boufllers spoke not a word: the heavy tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and his heart swelled to bursting; but love triumphed, and, smiling 
through all his sorrow, he murmured timidly, 

“Oh no; [am not angry with you.” 

“« Bad boy !’’ said Madame de Saint Cerets, as she pressed her lips upon 
his forehead, and looked on him with admiration. 

Tt was a lovely morning in April. The window which looked into the 
garden was open, and through it the faint odors of an early spring, the 


| song of the lark, and the perfume of the lilac, were floating ; and whether 


it was that in this balmy atmosphere there seemed some mysterious in- 
fluence in harmony with the kiss of a levely woman, or that Boufflers 
had resolved on that day to begin his career of gallantry, I know not ; 


| but he threw himself upon his knees before the lovely duchess and burst 
| forth into a regular declaration of love, when suddenly the door opened 


with a crash, and a middle-aged man, in the dress of an Abbe, pale, 


| travel-stained, and flurried, entered the chamber. 
“ The king has retired, gentleman ; whichof you will conduct me to | 


“Ah! Monsieur Le Marquis,” cried he, “ you'll not escape me this 


| time ;’ and at the same moment he seized him by the arm, and proceed- 


ed to drag him from the room. ‘‘ Come, monsieur,” said he, in a tone 
half supplicating, half commanding, “ the carriage is in waiting. Come 
quickly, or you'll miss the Greek lecture, which begins at one exactly.— 


| Oh, mon Diew! what will their reverences say on your coming 30 late? 


Madame |a Duchess, aid me, I beseech you, to persuade him.” 
Unhappily for the poor Abbe, the lovely ally whose aid he invoked had 
aa much as she could do to repress her laughter at the whole affair; 
upon which the tutor, looking on the case as desperate, resolved not to 
lose a moment, and called to a lackey without—‘Halloa there! Take 
Monsieur le Marquis, and with every respect to his rank, carry him to 


| the carriage.”’ 


When young Boufflers saw matters at this pass he began to be fright- 
ened. 

“« My dear Abbe,” cried he, “‘ grant me one hour more, and I'll do all 
that you wish. You were always so kind to me, you'll not refuse me 
this.” 

But the Abbe placed his hands upen bis ears, and would not listen 
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“ Weil, then,” cried he, “‘ let me at least write a note. My cousin 
will send it for me: it is forthe duke. I wish to tell him that my first 
vacation——Ob, what indignity! Monsieur |’ Abbe, I hate you !” 

But the Abbe’s eyes were fixed upon the clock. The next moment 
the unhappy Bouftlers was seized in the strong arms of the lackey, and, 
before he was well conscious of the change, the earriage-door was closed 
upon him, and he heard the footman cry to the coachman— 

“To the Jesuits.” 

Scarcely had the carriage turned from the court-yard, as ancther equi- 
page drove in, and the Abbe, wishing to distract the sorrow of bis young 
pupil, touched him on the arm, and cried— 

*‘ Look, it’s Monsieur le Duc de Coigny.”’ 


Bouffiers bounded from his seat, and if he had not been held would | 


have sprang from the carriage. 

In less than half an hour after the carriage drew up at the college of 
the Jesuits. When young Boufflers entered that gloomy porta! his heart 
sickened within him. He felt that on that threshold he must drop every 


privilege of his rank and fortune, all the illusions, and as it were all the | 


high hopes that make life glorious, and become the mere equal of three 
hundred others, taken from every class and condition in society. 

The clock of the college chimed two, and, at the same moment, a deep 
voice called out through the ample hall— 

A Monsieur de Boufflers yon are five hours late. The superior wants 
you. 

At this solemn announcement the boy forgot his anger towards his 
tator, he forgot the duke, he forgot even his lovely cousin, and cast his 
eyes around to implore the assistance of the Abbe, but this worthy man 
either dreading a reprimand for his own delinquency, and fearing lest he 
should be calied on to bear testimony to any laleeood of his pupil, had 
prudently retired, and the young Boufflers saw himself alone and without 
succor. 

For a moment his trouble was great, but then suddenly remembering 
the events of the day before, he bethought him that the favor of Louis 
XIV. was like a halo, which should ward off every danger, and with a 
courageous effort he walked manfully forward, and stood before the prior. 
The latter, who was busy writing at a table, with several of the fathers 
around him, appeared at first not to pay the slightest attention to the 
youth’s approach. Some minutes passed thus, deeply to the mortification 
of Boufflers, when at last, without raising his eyes, the prior said— 

“Ab, Monsieur de Boufflers I think—Monsieur de Bouffiers will doubt- 
less give me a satisfactory answer why he did not return to the college 
this morning at the same hour with his companions.” 

Henri, who expected an outbreak of anger, felt considerable embarass- 
ment in replying to a question put with such calmness and precision. To 
any other man his answer would have been, that his actions were his own, 
or perhaps that he had a duel with a field-officer ; that he had spent the 
morning with a lovely woman ; and finally, that he was governor-general 
of the province of Flanders, by which title he knew no other equal save 
the Marshals of France, who left their houses or returned to them as they 
pleased. But how could he tell all this to a reverend father, in whose 
eyes a duel and the society of a beautiful woman were mortal sins.— 
In this dilemma Boufflers could but mutter a few words devoid of meaning. 

“I don’t bear,” said the prior, with calmness—“ shall I repeat my 
question 1” 

Bouftlers now felt the shame of his situation, and replied somewhat 
more boldly— 

“ Reverend father, T know I am in fault, but as I cannot reply to your 
question without a falsehood, I beg that you may excuse me if I am silent.” 


The prior raised his eyes upon him with a strange expression, and then | 


touching a little bell, which stood beside him on the table, a reverend 
brother appeared at the door of the hall. 

“Is this, then, your final answer?” said he. 

The boy bowed his head in token of assent. 

“* Reflect upon it well,” said the prior, “ you have five minutes to make 
up your mind.” 

At the same moment he pointed with his finger to the massive clock of 
bronze above the door, and then, without adding a werd, resumed his 
writing. The fathers on each side of him remained cold and impassive, 


ken silence—the sight of those stern figures, with shaven crowns, bent 
over the table mute and immovable as statues—all imparted a sensation 
of fear to the boy's mind, who, as he watched the hands of the clock, 
wondered what was to happen when these five minutes had elapsed.— 
Suddenly the deep veice of the prior roused him from these doubts, as he 
called out— 

“ The time has passed, call up ‘ Le Pere Arsene.’ ”’ 

The Pere Arsene it was who executed in the Jesuit College the terri- 
ble functions of the lash. At that dreaded name the waving loeks of the 
boy almost stood erect upon his head; a deadly pallor spread over his 
cheeks, and he trembled from head to foot. . 

“‘ Reverend fathers,” cried he, in a voice tremulous from emotion, “ it 
is not for me that you have sent for the Pere Arsene—is it? You know 
Tam no longer a child, I am fifteen—such @ punishment does not suit my 
age—inflict what you will on me, but that, and I wil! bear it without a 
murmur, but for pity’s sake spare me that.” 

The words were scarce sales as on the door-sil] stood a man of stern 
and savage aspect, who held in his hand the horrible instrument of tor- 
ture. A cry of agony burst from De Boufflers, as he buried his face 


— his hands, and suddenly remembering the imminence of his danger, 
cried out 








“Pardon, pardon, fathers, and I will confess all—all, but send away 
that man.” 

“Tris too late,” said the prior in a hoarse voice. 

“Too late! Oh, no Monsieur le Prior. Listen to me but a few mo- 
ments I beseech you, fyou know not what has happened te me, 
since yesterday; you know not that I am now governor-general of 
Flanders, and governor of Lille; y@usee that I cannot receive the lash. 
It would dishonor for ever the glorious titles that I bear—it would offend 
his majesty who conferred them. Iask youpardon then, reverend father, 
and I ask you also for justice. Is itnot so? Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 


| you don’t speak—you don’t answer me. Dear fathers aid me I beseech 


you.” 


As he spoke, the boy burried through the room, calling upon each by 


| his name, with an accent and a look {that must have penetrated other 


hearts than theirs. He prayed, he wept, he threatened, and at last, half 
suffocated with his sobs, he fell cold and breathless at the feet of his 
judge. Long habituated as they were to scenes like this, the fathers 
seemed touched, and the Pere Arsene himself let fall the lash to the 


| ground, but at a sign from the prior he took it up again, aud at the same 


moment seized on his victim. - With a last effurt the wretched 
endeavored to get free, but in vain—the heavy stripes already 
upon his back. 

While the dreadful punishment continued, a faint voice might be 
heard, as if crying from the depth of the tomb, “I am governor of 
Lille.” 

Alas! poor boy, that feeble cry was but the echo of the sublime exclama- 
tion of the freed man, who, condemned to expire under the lash of the lic- 
tor, exclaimed with his dying breath, ‘‘ I am a Roman citizen.” Scarce 
had the tired arm of the executioner fallen to his side, when a gentle tap 
was heard at the door. 

“ What is’t?’’ said the Prior. 

“Ts all over?” said a voice from without. 

“Yes, come in.” 

The door opened, and a brother appeared, and, approaching the prior 
with trepitation, said in a whisper—‘‘ Two persons without desire to see 
Monsieur de Boufflers.”” 

“ Their names.” 

“The Duc de Coigny and Madame la Duchesse de Saint Ceret.”’ 

Soon as these words were spoken, they fell upon the ear of young 
Boufflers, and brought the death-blow to all his pride and his love—his 
heart was broken. 

The day after this catastrophe, acarriage with the reyal arms of France 
entered the court of the Hotel Boufflers, and a gentleman demanded to 
speak to the Marechal. 

“« Monsieur le Marechal,” said he, “his Majesty has heard of your 
son’s illness, and the cause of it; and, while he has directed a severe 
remonstrance to the Jesuit fathers, has eharged me to express to you his 
deep interest in your son, and to know his state.” . 

he Marechal, without s ing, took him by the hand, and let him 
into an, inner chamber, where a nobleman of the court and a heau- 
tiful woman was sitting beside a bed, upon which a corpse was ‘aid out. 
The gentleman was ‘the Duke de Coigny. The lady the Duchess de 
Saint Cerets, need I say whose was the dead body? 

“ Monsieur,” stammered the wretched father “I beg you to offer my 
respectful thanks to his Majesty, and to tell bim, that he may now dis- 
pose of the two posts of governor general of Flanders, and governor of 
Lille; he who was to have enjoyed them after me, lies there; and I 
shall soon hasten after him.” 

PP 


Tue Enouisa at Canut—Wuoresate Butcnery.—In September 
last, General Pollock detached from his army, at Cabul, a force under 
Gen. M’Caskill, for operations in the vallies of Kohistan. What con- 
nection this expedition had with the ultimate object of the campaign, 
does not appear. It was probably undertaken, with a view to avenge 
the humiliation of British prowess in previous disasters, viz: the loss of 
thirteen millions of money and twenty thousand men. The result was 
the capture and sacking of [stalif, a town considered almost impregna- 


iti , 14,000 . The disposi- 
as though they heard not a word that passed on either side. The unbro- | blo by bee. position, end defended by chews | an 


tions of the day were creditably planned, and executed with an amount 
of carnage that paralleled the barbarity of the undertaking. The follow- 
ing description is taken from the letter of an eye-witness, who lauds the 
attack, as the most dashing affair of this campaign. “For two days the 
place was given to fire an sword, of the plunder, from its 
bulkiness, only a small part could be brought away, all the rest was 
burnt. All the bitterness of hatred was showri by the soldiery, both 
European and native—a hatred worked up to a climax by the various 
accounts they have had of Affghan atrocities, and by seeing the passes 
from Gundamuck to Khoord Cabul strewed with the bodies of their un- 
fortunate countrymen. Not a man was ——. oe with or with- 
out arms; not a prisoner taken; hunted ike vermin—mercy 
was never dreamt of. Verily we have been avenged. Wherever the 
dead body of an Afighan was found, the Hindoo-Sepoy immediately set 
fire to his clothes, that the curse of a ‘burnt father’ might attach to his 
children.” 


A ‘‘down-easter,”. who had been heavily fined in a court for beating 
his wife, tried the hugging system next time she needed correction. 
He said the law allowed him tohug his wife as much and as hard as 
he pleased, and the poor woman hed three of her ribs broken ag a con- 
sequence. 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN AND HIS MAN. 





BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” &c. | 





\[Continued from page 245.] 
CHAPTER XXXIL. 
THE GUERILLA’S GIFT. 
“ Bring forth the horse !..the horse was brought ; 
In truth, he was a noble steed.” AZEPPA. 

4 few minutes’ easy riding brought us to the spot where the roals 
diverged, and where it had been previously arranged that we should 
part company. We took leave of El Manco and the Cura; the fos- 
terer and Frenchman turning their horses’ heads in the direction of To- 
ledo, while the partidas took the mountain route. Consequently, the 
Empecinado and I were left alone, the escort passing on, with the excep- 
tion of a single horseman. 

“T know not wherefore, Mr. O'Halloran, but I feel more reluctance 
in saying the word ‘farewell’ than is my wont. The chances against 
our ever meeting again in this world are enormous. Well, it matters 
not—’tis but a too frequent occurrence ir life’s history—te parting from 


those we esteem. Believe me, | shall ever look back on our brief ac- | eying you were? Well, God sees I never suspected that Mr. Diez 
quaintance with pleasure, and wish you the best fortunes that attend a | 


soldier—death or distinction. If I tive, you will hear of the Empecina- 
do. The tale may not be flattering ; it may be of enemies destroyed, 


| 


| 


of villages laid in ashes. Men will speak of him as a demon, and wo- | 


men cross thernselves when they hear his name pronounced ; and yet, 
Mr. O’Halloran, was once such another as thyself. Mine, at thy ownage, 


was the same ardent and disin‘erested courage, that at the posada | 


risked life to save a stranger ; and when the flush of blood had cooled, 
I would have recoiled, like thyself, from treading ona worm. And I 
was happy. 1 had a home on the sweet banks of the Huebra. I had a 
wife—a child. The Madonna’s features at the altar, where we plighted 
our bridal vows, were not lovelier than Camilla’s—the infant’s on the 
holy Virgin’s knees, not sweeter than my boy’s. I lost both, Mr. O’ 
Halloran—lost them—but don't ask how! In one brief day, Juan 
Diez’s nature changed, and he became what he is, cold to the misery he 
inflicts on others, from the fearful remembrance of what he had under- 
gone himself. But enough ; sometimes recali the Empecinado to thy 


recollection and think on the inn of Villa Moro. Thou shalt have one | 


token to bring me to thy memory—’tis the horse. He is a fitting gift ; 
black as the rider he carried in safety through as great extremity—ay, 
even as that we encountered the first morning we met.” 

I thanked him warmly, but declined to accept the charger. 

“Well, it would appear that in turn Juaa Diez is to ask a favor 
and be refused,” he remarked, with an appearance of disappointment. 

“Not so, Erpecinade. [ am too grateful for the past to incur fresh 
obligations. Why, look but at the value of the animal! My foster 
brother, as wo rode together, was observing, that he doubted whether 
there was a more beautiful charger in Spain.”’ 

““T question 1f there be ; and yet I got him cheap enough. He cost 
me but a three hours’ 1ide. To be sure, the night was dark, and the 
road the worst on the frontier. He was the favorite steed of one of 
Spain’s worst enemies ; and the pistols, which you will find loaded in 
the holsters, were a gift from Napoleon to his minion. On the borders 
of Portugal I cut off a small detachment, escorting plundered property 
for better security to Ciudad Rodrigo. Of these spoils, Junot was the 
chief proprietor. I divided them among my band, but kept this charger, 
partly from personal regard for the French marshal, and partly as a 
momento of my success.”’ 

Still I declined the Empecinado's present. 

“ Well, let us change the terms. If you will not receive, you shall 

urchase, for I am determined to get rid of him. Are you aware, that 
i have increased my stud this morning by eigthy-three ? I think I can 
spare one. Cume, will you acsept or purchase ?”’ 

I smiled ; and jestingly replied thata long price was beyond the 
means of young subaltern. 

“ But we can afford long credit,” said the Empecinado, in the same 
playful mood. 

“ Worse still, Don Juan. My father is an old soldier, and in his cat- 
alogue of military offendings, debt holds a prominent place.” 

“ Pause, my friend, until you hear the terms of sale. To your com- 
panion, I owe a life. His shall be the horse. Settle the price with him 
and to him transfer the value. But no more of this. The roads are 
sometimes puzzling to a stranger, and that follower of mine’—he poin- 
ted to the mounted guerilla—“ will accompany you to the first town where 
mules and a guide are procurable. You may trust him implicitly ; in 
everything he will direct you; he is true as steel, and could lead you 
blindfolded from one end of Toledo to the other.” 

He pressed my hand, sprang into the saddie of the troop-horse I had 
just vacated, and, with a kind adieu, cantered after his companions, who 
were now fully half a mile a head, and, in a round trot, hurrying towards 
the highlands. A turnin the road speedily concealed him—and it was 
the last I ever saw of Juan Diez. 

1 soon overtook my fellow-travelers. On what subjects they had pre- 
viously occupied themselves I cannot guess, but my advent caused the 
fosterer to be rather anxious to hurry what seemed an undecided mone- 
tary transaction to its close. 

“Qh! the divila skurrick they would leave ye—the thieves !"’ eb- 
served Mark Antony to Lieutenant Cammaran. 


| stone with fox-hounds ; and, unless, he’s a deceiver, he 














“ Skurreeke!” repeated the Frenchman,—“ whet you mean by 
skurreeke ?” 

“ Not a music,” said the fosterer in explanation. 

‘* Music—music |” end Lieutenant Cammaran shrugged his shoulders. 

© That is—not the king’s picture in your pocket, to keep the divi! out 
of it,” continued Mark Antony. 

“The devilin my pocket, and the king to draw him out—I do not 
anderstand at all,”’ said the Frenchman with a sigh. 

“Oh,” cried the fosterer, in despair, “ it’s all useless knocking sense 
into the head of a foreigner. What a loss it is the man does not speak 
Irish, and I'd make him comprehend me in a jiffy. I was just men- 
tioning, that as these guerillas had cleaned him out, he would be all the 
better of five or six dollars till he got home, poor fellow. But why are 
ye riding the dark gentleman’s horse. Lord, what a figure! If 1 ever 
get hanged for horse-stealing, it will be for borrowing such another. But 
where’s that Mister Empecinado, as they call him 1” 

“ Trotting as briskly to the mountains as athick-winded French troop- 
horse will carry him,” I replied. 

“Do you mean the one you rode ?” 

“TI mean it ;—we have madean exchange.” 

“ An exchdnge ?’’ The fosterer gave a whistle. ‘ So it waa jock- 


was in the line, and fancied that he used halters on two-legged animals 
only. Did you stand a knock 7—and what did he allow ye for the old 
trooper 7” 

* Nothing.” 

“ Well, let me see if he’s all right. You offered him eighty /—and 
you'll pay the money if anybody leaves you a fortune.” 

“Lighty!—Pshaw! Look again, Mark.” 

The fosterer made a circuit, and examined that horse which erst- 
while had not borne “ the weight of Antony,”’ but the Du: d’Abrantes.” 

“Oh, upon my conscience, I’m fairly puzzled. He's — fourteen 

3 the go in 
him. May be, ye promised a huudred?” 

“A hundred ! Why, Mark, I fancied you knew something of a horse 
—a hundred?” 

“Stop for a minute. Mister Cammaran, would you be so civil as to 
hold the bridle 7” and down got the fosterer. “I'll just slip my hands 
over his hocks. Clean as a whistle! What's that, inside the off leg— 
It’s a lump of clay. Feaks, I thought it looked like a splint at first. 
Did you exafnine his wind ?” 

“Never asked a question about it,” I observed carelessly. 

“Then ye’r done to a turn. Oh! Mister Empecinado, may the divil's 
luck atrend ye! Spakin people fair and asy, and only waiting to walk 
into them afterwards. Did ye even get an engagement?” 

‘“‘ Not a line ;—I took the horse on chance !”” 

‘“‘Feaks ! and ye might as well, I fancy ; for I suppose if he was a 
regular roarer’’ (here be it understocd the horse and not the Empecinado 
was meant), “all the attorneys in Connaught couldn't find Mister Diez 
and serve him witha latitat.”’ 

“ But what is the horse worth, Mark? Never mind latitats and at- 
torneys.”” 

“Worth? In Balinasloe he would fetch a hundred readily.” 

“ Only a hundred 7” 

“ Well, if he took the pound-wall kindly, you might lay on thirty more. 
Did he gave you a dacent luck-penny ?” 

“ Not a farthing,” [ replied. 

“Well, after all, the Spaniards are shabby devils in horse-dealing.” 

“ Mr. O'Toole,” I said gravely,—“ without allusions to luck-pennies, 
pound-walls, split or spavins,—what is this horse worth ?”’ 

Mark Antony scratched his head, an invariable remedy resorted to by 
an Irishmanin a puzzle. 

“Tf he’s all right—feeds well—” 

“‘ Come, come—take all for granted.”’ 

“ Weil,” said Mark Antony, “he’s value for a hundred and fifty, or 


| he’s the biggest thief on earth. But I know there’s not a wink on Mr. 





Diez, and he laid it on pretty heavy.” 


“Which, light or heavy, you ingrate, will be yours,” and I repeated 
the terms of the bargain. 

The fosterer was confused. 

“Well, in faith, Master Hector, they’re the quarest people to deal 
with L ever met with. One while ye’r drinking with them fair and asy ; 
the next jumping into a river to save ye'r life. Here, half a-seore of 
men shot; there, another batch are hanged. The fellow that sleeps 
beside you to-night is dead es a mackarel the next morning. All hang- 
ing and shooting—and you can nather make head er tail of what it it’s all 
about. That critch* they call El Manco strings up the postmaster, I 
suppose, if he mislays a letter; and the Curate throttles the mule-driver 
for no ether reason than that he delivered another safely. Troth, I’m 
right glad that we have parted company, although grately cbliged to Mr. 
Diez for his civility. Indeed, I think he’s the best of the batch. El 
Manco has the gallows in his face ; and ifit wouldn’t be sinful to spake ill 
of the clergy, that father-what-do you-call-him in the colonel’s coat, is one 
of the loosest-looking parish-priests I ever came across. But, come, let 
us jog on; the evening appears gloomy, and the Lord only knows where 
we are to put up to-night. If one could get into some quiet house for a 
wonder—not that I expect to sleep—for sorra thing I'll drame of for a 





* Anglice—“ Cripple.” 
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month of Sundays, but gallowses, guerilJas, dead men, aad every hind of 
divilry besides.’ 

Before Mark Antony had done speaking, the partida rode up, pointed 
to the dark appearance of the sky, and intimated that we had three leagues 
to ride before we should reach our intended quarters. We took the hint 
accordingly, and spurred forward in the hope of reaching our halting 
place before the rain came on. 

_We were disappointed. On the verge of the horrison, distant light- 
ning began to scintillate like northern-lights; and, hardly audible, now 
and again the grow! of a coming storm fell upon the ear. Momentarily 
the flashes became morevivid, the thunder became more distinct, large 
drops fell, and the guide declared that the tempest must burst immediately 
and the first shelter we could reach would be a bappy deliverance. 
There was a venta immediately beside us. It was remote, ill-kept, and 
bore but an indifferent reputation. If wecould put up with bad fare and 
other inconveniences, there we would find shelter. If, however, we 
would risk a drenching for more comfort, we must abide the storm, and 
push on. We held a brief consultation. Suddenly tthe sky appeared to 
open; a flash of blue lightning issued from ‘the riven cloud—we felt its 
heat distinctly; and with one voice we cried out for the neighboring 
venta. Ihe guerilla turned instantly sharp off into a narrow and neg- 
lected road, diverging on the left from the main route. We fellowed on 
the spur, and just as the rain began to fall we galloped into the yard of 
an inn, which had been once anestablishment of considerable extent. 

Unapromising as it might appear, that evening it was eagerly desired. 
A furlong off we saw a half-a-dozen horsemen spurring down the hill, and 
evidently bound for the same destinatiun. As precedency belongs to the 
first comers, we were determined to secure that best point in the law— 
possession; and while the guerilla and Mark Antony led the horses to 
the stable, the French voltigeur and I entered the house, occupied the 
best corners of a bad kitchen, and made immediate inquiries into the 
actual state of the larder and wine bins. Alas! neither question was 
replied to satisfactorily. All was answered in the past. On Tuesday, 
there had been the side of a goat, three travelling merchants pronounced 
it excellent; on Wednesday, the same travellers had finished a pig—the 
best the landlord had killed since St. Stephen’s; on Thursday, there had 
been partridges; (Fiiday, being a meagre day, was omitted in the ac- 
count;) on Saturday, pigeons and podrida. Sunday, Monday and Tues- 
day, was alse excellent, and so varied that the host could not correctly 
enumerate the delicacies under which the table groaned. But, unluckily, 
to-day, a most calamitous fatality, nothing was to be had, good, bad or 
indifferent. ‘ 

Before this miserable report bad been concluded, a bustle in the yard 
announced the arrival! of the wayfarers whom we had observed prick- | 
ing down the hill; and while we were still listening to some wretched ex- | 
pedients which the landlord was proposing as an apology for a supper | 
two of the new comers made their entree. They approached the fire | 
after having leid their wet riding cloaks aside; and the difference be- | 
tween the external appearances of the t wain was so very ridiculous, that 
by mutual impulse, Cammaran and I interchanged asmile. 

One seemed an hidalgo of the Quixotic school—a thin, tall, shabby 
half.starved looking gentleman. His gait stitY and lofty ; and at first, the 
unhappy man seemed to labor under a delusion that we would resign a | 
corner in his favor. Speedily that error of opinion was removed ; and 
he ascertained, that upon us the imprint of his dignity was lost. He 
therefore contented himself with taking a place before the fire, demand- 
ing in lordly tones, attendance, and more fuel,—‘‘but none did come, 


our sins, we had anluckily stumbled on the house; but, glory to the Em 
pecinado! I was again beholden to him for a supper. ? 

Taking the host aside, the partida commenced a whispering conver- 
sation. What was the subject none could guess, but momentarily the ar- 
gument waxed warmer. The guerilla gesticulated—the landlord drew 
up his shoulders to his ears. At last the horseman’s countenance assu- 
med a look of ferocity that threatened ruin tu the venta and all appertain- 
ing to the same; and plunging his hand into his bosom, he suddenly pro- 
duced—not a knife, as the host apprehended, to judge from the rapidity 
of his retreat—but a paper of small dimensions, whose writing appeared 
to possess a cabalistic influence. 

“* Read !” cried the partida, furiously. ‘And if thou wouldst not 
have this old building reduced to ashes, and afterwards swing at thy own 
sign-post before eight and forty hours pass, lead these gentlemen to a fit- 
ting chamber, and prepare their supper incontinently. Dost thou hesi- 
tate, fellow 1—Be it so—I will faithfully acquaint the Empecinado how 
willingly his orders were obeyed.” 

“ By every saint in the calendar!” exclaimed the unhappy inn-keeper, 
‘you wrong me, sir. A dog sent hither by that most respected gentle- 
man, would be more welcome than another man’s horse. I fly to obey 
your orders. Oh! that we had but killed the pig this morning! But the 
will of Heaven be done !”” 

The effect of Juan Diez’ name upon the host was scarcely more potent 
than it appeared upon the guests genorally. The hidalgo lost a moiety 
of his self-importanee, the happy-looking little man became uncom- 
fortable, the» audacity of the spados vanished, and every look in the 
company was turned deferentially towards me, the Frenchman, and the 
festerer. 

That this honest innkeeper had not held promise only to the ear, was 
forthwith evidenced. Culinary operations commenced, and the whole 
venta was immediately in an uproar. After despatching a sorry meal of 
black bread and goat’s-milk cheese, washed down with a glass or two of 
aqua ardiente, the ill-visaged travellers pleaded business, and took their 
departure, although the rain fell fast, and the next house of call was more 
than two leagues distant. Presently the host appeared, and, with a pro- 
found bow, announced that the chamber for our reception was in readiness. 
We rose and left the kitchen, and were conducted into a half-ruined sort 
of hall, to which, however, a tolerable wood fire and spread table gave a 
comfortable air. A leathern bottle was on the table, to which we imme- 
diately applied; end, with an assurance that all haste consistent with 
superior cookery should be emp!oyed in the preparation of an excellent 
supper, the hoat left us to ourselves. 

“Not bad wine, by Saint Antheny!” exclaimed Lieutenant Cam- 
maran. 

“You have had some experience of Juan Diez as an enemy,” I replied ; 
“ now what think you of him as a friend ?” 

“ Think of him?” said the voltiguer : ‘‘ why, that I would rather travel 
Spain with his letter of introduction in my pocket, than even with an 


| autograph of the Emperor's. He is a most estimable gentleman, were it 


not for that infernal fancy he has of using hemp and gunpowder so libe- 


| rally. No matter: as my neck’s safe, here’s your health, &mpecinado.” 


“ But,” observed the fosterer, “ did you remark the effect the first 
whisper of his name had upon the thieves who set out upon their 
travels for the evening? They’:e regular bighwaymoen, for a hundred, — 
up to everything, from stripping a priest of his vestment, to stealing 
a pinafore from a child. By the Lord! I thought they would have 
choaked themselves struggling with cheese that would have soled a shoe. 


The other was a round, stumpy, well-fed, happy-looking little man, | supper. . 
now touching close upon the grand climacteric. The world had evidently The kost announced the welcome tidings that in a few minutes our 


gone well with him, to judge by what, in Iveland, they would term “a 
cozey-character’”’ of countenance. He poked the fire, but complained 
not; talked of the wild evening, and blessed the saints he was under 


repast should be paraded: and further added, that he was commissioned 
to enquire whether we would permit the two gentlemen who had remain- 
ed in the kitchen, to join our company—and the host was ready, even up- 


| 
though he did cal] for them.” | But here’s the old fellow of the inn,—TI hope to tell us something about 


shelter; hoped, rather than expected, that we might obtain a supper; 
concluding with a Christian-like expression of resignation, thet really 
would have done honor to a Turk. New appeals were in the interim 
made to the landlor]. The hidalgo swaggered, well, as the fancy say, 
it was “no go.” The voltigeur stormed—the answer invariably was, 
“I don’t understand ye.” The Jittle man was responded to by asbrog; 
and all we could learn from him of the posada was, that the first had been 
a land of Goshen—the future bade fair to exceed it—but that the present 
was a dreary blank, which might be beneficially employed for the soul’s 
health in the shape of mortification. As for me, I should have cbjected, 
in Falstaff’s vein, to fast ‘ upon compulsion,” when the door epened and 
in came our partida escort, the fosterer, and three of the most ferocious- 
looking scourdrels I ever laid an eye upon, “ armed to the teeth.” 

““ Why, how now,” exclaimed one of them.—‘ nothing like aupper 
yet ?” 


‘Don’t be in a hurry,” said the little man; “ Senhor!—there wes ] 


one here, I think last Tuesday, and very excellent—roast pig, a pedrida, 
and some patridges; and should yeu happen to pass this way within a 
fortnight, you'll come in for a leg of a very promising porker, provided 
they can only catch him in the beech- wood.” 

The strangers began to storm ; the host appeared, relonctantly under- 
went a searching examination; and nothing transpired, but that there 
had been, and would be, entertainment. A most unsatisfactory discus- 
sion issued. The hectoring of the ill-looking gentlemen, who had just 
joined us, had no effect; and as they say in England, that there is a cer- 
tain “‘ Duke Humphrey,” who keeps a most inhospitable table, [ began to 
fancy thet he bad another establishment in the peninsula, and thet for 


on oath, to guarantee their respectability. The lineage of the hidalgo 
was so ancient, that al! traces of it were lost; and of the doctor, Fame 
spake loudly, as a personage who could do anything but raise the dead.— 
To this double application I returned a gracious reply ; and in five min- 
utes a powerful odor of garlic and onions wastfelt in the direction of 
the kitchen, and the inn-keeper re-entered with a huge turreen, heralding 
to our presence the descendant of Don Quixote, and his friend the short 
| stout gentleman. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

| PARTHER ADVENTURES—MEMOIR OF THE 


“ She turned her face unto the wall, 
| Her cok r changed to pallid clay; 
Long ere the dows began to fall, 
The Bower of Ettrick lifeless lay.” 
Tue Queen’s Waxes 
Never was a Lord’s Mayor's dinner put on a table with more cere- 
mony, than that which our supper was served up; and yet, the whole 
entertainment was embodied in onetarreen. What its contents were, 
| none, save those who designed and fabricated the medley, could even 
| pretend to guces at. In an ocean of oleaginous liquid, a lean fowl! was 
| floating, surrounded by shapeless substances, which might possibly be 
either “ fish, flesh, or good salt herring.” It looked grease, and smelt 
| garlic. The host, however, praised it excessively, ard so would an Es- 
| quimaux ; but I am morally certain, it was the last thing, in the shape 
of a light supper, that either Paris or Abernethy would have recom- 


VOLTIGEOCR. 


mended to a dyspeptic patient. 
And yet it Sas iegrediions how much the lean hidalgo and the little 
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doctor, ‘‘ who all but raised the dead," managed to consume, and seemed | 
delighted with their fare. To me, it was an unspeakable relief when the 
abominable composition was totally removed; and indeed, for an hour 
afterwards, the appartment was not endurable. 

Early, the hidalgo and physician were summoned to their dormitory 
and withdrew, and we agreed generally that it was a prudent step onthe 
gentleman’s part, the mess he had swallowed considered, to sleep with 
his doctor in the appartment. 

From the general appearance of the establishment, we bad no reason | 
to expect that the sleeping department would be an exception to the rest, 
and consequently we were in no hurry to make the experiment. Some 
very wretched wine was exchanged for better, on a hint from the guerilla, 
that there was sucha person as the Empecinado; the night was wet and 
stormy; the partida heaped on wood, as if the bost had been the pro- 
prietor of a forrest; and we still sate on, regardless of sundry intimations | 
from the innkeeper, that the clock of a neighboring monastry had] “ gone | 
twelve.” 

“And was this your first adventure, gentlemen 2” inquired the 
voltigeur. 

“ Qur first in Spain,” I replied; “ and certainly, in nosmalier portion 
of human life could more unexpected incidents have been crowded, 
than into those whichhave just occurred.” 

“Tt is true,” returned the Frenchman; “ the opening of my military 
career was sufficiently eventful, but yours exceeds it far.”’ 

“« May I ask where the scene lay?’”’ I demanded of the lieutenant. 

“Tt commenced,” he replied, ‘‘ under the most brilliant successes 
which ever intoxieated a conqueror—in Germany—only to witness the 
greatest reverses which ever overtock insatiatiable ambition. I served, 
gentlemen, in that accursed country, where the bones of three thousand 
gallant men are blanching—that grave to the glory of France, that 
boundary to the ambition of Napoleon—Russia.” 

“ And were you engaged it that luckless expedition?” I enquired. 

“Twas. Mine is but a brief history; and as you heard me, under | 
peculiar circumstances, make allusions to my orphan child, I will in a 
few words, tell you her father’s story, and biiefly detail the adven- 
tures of 


THE VOLTIGEUR. 

“ Like most of the distinguished officers in our service—but do not 
gentlemen, suppose for a moment I include myself in the list—I am 
humbly born. My mother was the daughter of a vine dresser—my father 
ranger of a forest. You see that I lay no claim to ancestry—but the vil- 
lagers assert that my parents were the handsomest and fondest couple 
in the commune. Their course of love and life was brief alike. My 
mother died in giving me birth—and three years afterwards my father | 
was shot accidentally Ly a chasseur, while hunting in the forest of | 
which he had the charge. 

The grief felt and expressed by the Seigneur at this unfortunate oc- 
currence was deep and lasting. At once he adopted me, and I becam | 
an inmate ofthe chateau. There I was brought up and educated ; and 
having evinced an early taste for musié, that talent was cultivated, and at 
eighteen I played on severa! instruments, and my singing was particularly 
admired. 

The Seigneur had an only child, a daughter. He had been early left a 
widower; and naturally of retired habits and sombre disposition, he 
lived in comparative seclusion, dividing his time between two all-engross- 
ing objects, the chase and his daughter’s education. Pauline was now 
fourteen, and of very opposite temperament to her father—sprightly, 
spirited, and affectionate—every action was the effect of impulse. Poor 
Pauline! like many in the world, she acted first, and thought of it after- 
wards. 

With the father and the child I was equally a favorite. To the 
forest I accompanied the Seigneur, when he bunted; and for Pauline, 
I dressed her flower-garden, sang chanson d'amour, and played in the 
evening on the flute. How long, in that remote domain, I might have 
continued to dream life thus away I know not. The great event in my 
history occurred—I was drawn in the consciiption, and the guitar was 
exchanged for the musket. 

For three years I followed the eagles of the emperor. Battle after 
battle was won, and kingdom after kingdom submitted, and was parti- | 
tioned and disposed of in whatever way was pleasing to the conqueror. 
Europe was almost at Napoleon's feet; and, save to England alone— 
that indomitable enemy to his colossal strides towards the subjugation 
of a world—his voice was law. After the signature of the treaty of 
Tilsit, there came a short and deceitful calm. Many of the soldiery ob- 
tained leave to revisit that land a Frenchman loves so dearly. I was of 
the number; and one sweet September evening, he who had left the | 
chateau, half-huntsman, half troubadour, presented himself to the Seig- | 
neurand Pauline, a sous-lieutenant. 

What a change three years had wrought upon us all! The Seigneur 
had become grey asa badger. I left Paulinea girl—I found her a wo- 
man; and the bud of beauty was now mature. On me the alteration 
was still more striking; and in the countenance of the dark-browned 
soldier, bronzed by climate, and marked with a sword-scar, it would have 
been difficult to recall the laughing features of the youth, whose morn | 
was passed idly in the chase, and his evening ia singing love-ditties to 
the moon. 

The poor Seigneur knew nothing of the world. The hunter boy was 
a safe companion for his daughter—the soldier a dangerous one. No | 
suspicion crossed his mind. I again touk up my residence in the cha- 
teau. Pauline was more than pretty; the place was sadly remote; we | 





were both musical—youth, loveliness, and music! Pshaw! chese cleared 
his way, and Love slipped in. 

The Seigneur was rich—and on wealth he set great value. His line- 
age was old; and no body in Provence attached more importance to de- 
scent. He had began to fancy that it would soon be time te look for an 
alliance for his daughter; and he occasionally made sly inquiries touching 
the ancestry and rent-rolls of his neighbors. Great, however, was our 
surprise, one afternoon, when he suddenly announced that he had nearly 
concluded a marriage treaty between Pauline and a wealthy proprietor. 
This information at first astounding, only precipitated what would have 
more tardily occurred. We were married secretly, the next evening ; 
under other circumstances, we might have been dreaming of it another 
fortnight. 

It was fortunate for us that the Seigneur was proverbially slow in all 
his movements; and his intended son-in-law equally cautious. Neither 
would stir an inch, excepting under the especial direction of his notary. 
All the time, the intimation simply that a hymenial treaty was in pro- 
gress being deemed quite enough to render Pauline a consenting party. 
The suitor was a foul, who considered every woman would feel honored 
by being allied to him; and the simple Seigneur could never compre- 
bend, that any daughter should or could do otherwise than what her fa- 
ther exactly pointed out. Poor men! while he was arranging mat- 
ters to secure a son, he would have come nearer to the mark, had he 
been making preparations for the reception of a grandaughter. 

Lost in lover’s dreams, Pauline and I saw day after day pass; 
and frequently, when we spoke of a discovery, which circumstances 
would render inevitable before long, we laughed and trembled at the 
effect it was likely to produce upon her father. Itis true the event was 
somewhat distant; and as long as it were possible, the secret must be 
kept. But a more sudden blow was impending—it fell, and both were 
rendered miserable. 

If ever man were drunk with fortune, it was Napoleon. He had 
reached the highest pinnacle of human fortune, that the wildest ambition 
could soar to; yet, blinded by prosperity so dazzling, he was dissatisfied, 
—and, forming the most romantic projects, like a desperate gambler, he 
risked all that he had gained—“ wearied his good genius and provoked 
his fate." In a word, he first commenced an unjust and impolitic war 
here, in the peninsula, and followed that madness out by a still madder 
act—the invasion of Russia. 

Although for more than a year, the hostile attitudes assumed by Na- 
poleon and Alexander, showed mistrust on both sides, few suspected 
that the crisis should come sg suddenly. The remoteness of the Seig- 
neur’s estate—the little intercourse he held with any who knew what 
was passing in the world, left us in blissful ignorance. And the first in- 
timation I had, that 1 was about to enter on a bloody and disastrous 
campaign, was a peremptory command toset out for Dantzic at an hour's 
notice. The sudden order prevented Pauline and me from taking any 
steps to communicate the secret of our marriage; und at the moment 
when woman requires the greatest attention from a lusband, I was obliged 
to abanden the home of my youth, and her whom I had sworn to cherish 
and protect. 

Already the routes through Germany were crowded with enormous 
masses of tighting men. Never, in modern warfare, was such an army 
collected and set in motion. Conceive more than five hundred thousand 
combatants, of ad arms—including sixty thousand horsemen, and twelve 
hundred pieces of artillery! The very enormity of the vast machine 
would have required a superhuman mind to direct it. 

I need not dwell upon the campaign. On we went !—cn—on—on ! a3 
if urged by an overruling fatality. The Russians prudently retired—that 
was called fear—the weather fur a few days was moderate; and our 
leader madly fancied that the horrors of the icy north were febulous.— 
Oh! how fatally that fallacy of his turned out! 

I pass the less interesting portion ef this tragic campaign. The 
mind that conceived the monstrous undertaking, could not be sane. The 
haughty assumption of the emperer struck many a thinking soldier as 
being incompatible with the stateman’s prudence; and when assuming 
the mantel of prophecy, and in reply to a temperate appeal, exclaiming, 
‘a fatality involves them ; let their destinies be fulfiiled !"” he rejected 
conciliatory advances, and flung the scabbard from the sword, more 
than Talleyrand pronounced, that Fortune and he had shaken hands and 
parted; and the sad results of that mad aggression upon Russia proved 
its truth, 

A circumstance occurred, that looked hke an evil augury; and, to the 
superstitious, forbode evil results. Although the month was July, at 
Pilony arain storm nearly overwhelmed the men and horses of a whole 
livision. Of the latuer, several hundreds were lost; and at Lismori, a 
thunderbolt fell into the bevouac of the Old Guard, and destroyed several 
of our veteran soldiers. 

Butthe decree was passed, and our leader pushed forward where the 
finger of destiny pointed. At Witepsk, the enemy presented themselves 
in order of battle, after retiring, in perfect order, and holding every inch 
of forest through which we passed. That they were intimidated, was @ 
manifest absurdity ; their skirmishers held the ground boidly and freely, 
—mingled with ours as they advanced. From theaudacity with which they 
awaited our approach; and singled out individuals, we lost some valua- 
ble offiers; and in the very centre of his escort, General Roussel was 


| pistoled by a Russian dragoon. It was evident that policy, not fear, in- 


duced the enemy to recede. Ina cavalry affair, the next morning, a 
regiment of chusseurs were charged, and heavily cutoff by some squadroas 
of the Cossack Guard, and nothing but the immediate support of an in 
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fantiy corps saved them from destruction. Napoleon was a looker-on, 
and directed the movement by which the regiment was rescued. 

Oa the heights beyond the Louchesa, we observed the whole Russian 
army in position. A battle would be received, and we bivouacked, wait- 
ing for morning, tofallon. At day-break we were under arms. Where 
was the enemy we were to assail? On the preceding night, Barclay 
de Tolly bad abandoned his position; and that, too, with so little pre- 
cipitatien, that the very route he teok was doubtful ;—neither dismounted 
guns, nor dead horses, pointing the line of his retreat. The youngest 
soldier, as he passed over a country ravished and deserted, began to sus- 
pect the reason that aconflict had been declined. It was masterly 
policy ; and the sacrifices it cost in the outset, were amply repaid for it 
in the end. 

At this period of the advance, we suffered dreadfully from heat and 
scarcity of water. Many a veille moustache asserted that an Egyptian 
sun was more endurable. Then the weather would change suddenly, 
—rain fall in torrents,—and, from the difficulty of the roads, render 
marching almost impracticable. We thought our hardships severee nough. 
Little did we imagine those that remained in store. 

Smolensko was fought—and fafter a doubtful contest, the victory was 
gained.—Gained! When the city could no longer be defended, the 
Russians fired it; simultaneously, in an hundred quarters; and the fruits 
of a bloody conflict was a town laid in ashes by the very men who held it 
so desperately to the last. 

Ono other points, the French arms were equally successfn] ; and here it 
was believed that Napoleon would pause; organize Poland—hold Riga, 
Witepsk, and Smolensko,—and wait the return of spring. But, hav- 
ing dictated terms to the conquored, even ia the palaces they had occu- 
pied—regardless of desert roads and coming winter, without magazines 
or hospitals, and, leaving the Moldavian army in his rear, he deternfined 
to march direct upon the “sacred city.” It was said, that the prudent 
of those around him, remonstrated strongly against this act of madness ; 
but Emperor's resolution was not to be shaken. 

On we went; and the Russians, to cover Moscow, received battle on 
the heights of Borodino. With nearly equal numbers, two hundred and 
fifty thousand combatants were for twelve hours engaged in murderous 
conflict. Night ended it. The victors bivouacked on the ground they 
had gained at a sacrifice that shocks humanity—and the vanquished re- 
tired in perfect order, leaving the conquerors a field of battle. O God! 
such a field as the morning of the 8th disclused!—sixty thousand 
dead or dying men, interspersed with five and-twenty thousand horses. 

Well, the road to Moscow was open, but every step we advanced showed 
the madness of the proceeding. If we reached a town, we found it in a 
blaze; if we met a village, it was totally deserted. Cattle were driven 
off; provisions burned or buried, the peasantry had risen en masse; 
and every man’s hand was against us; but still our infatuated leader per- 
severed in his mad carrer, and recklessly pushed on. 

It was fondly supposed, that Moscow once gained, our hardships 
would terminate, and a winter of repose reward the privations we had 
undergone. That hope was false; Moscow, like the meanest village 
we had seen ruined, was also devoted to destruction. We entered it at 
noon; few inhabitants had remained : and none were seen in the deserted 
streets, but a few felons who had left the jails, and some wretched out- 
casts ef the other sex. Every dwelling, from the palace of the noble to 
the shop of the meanest artizan, was abandoned. The churches alone 
contained any living occupants, and they were the wounded only, or those 
whom age or infancy had rendered incapable of retiring with the remain- 
der of its inhabitants from the doomed city. 


Although an army was in the place, still it looked a splendid desert. | 
Every soldier whom you met was loaded with costly plunder. It ap- | 


peared a city of enchantment. Houses, splendidly furnished, invited 


the passer to goin; and he might have freely traversed every sumptuous | 


room which the building contained, and met with nothing living. It was 
in truth a fearful picture of deserted magnificence. 

Suddenly, an alarm was heard It was not caused either by secret 
surprise, nor an approaching enemy. At several points a dense smoke 
was visible ; flames broke out in different quarters of the city; no water 
was to be procured, nor engines could be found; and a fearful rumor 
— to prevail, that Moscow had been determinately fired. 

twas tootrue. Byan act of desperate devotion, every private feel- 
ing had yielded to public necessity—the most extraordinary national 
sacrifice which history records was decreed and executed—and ‘the 
sacred city” was laid in ashes, by the hands of those who regarded it 
with a holy veneration, approaching to idolatry. 

To Napoleon the destruction of Moscow was a blow neither expected 


nor remediable. The stake, for which he played the wildest game, was | exercised, they prepared against a visitation that, though not probable, 


at the same moment, wonand lost. To reach the city of the Czars was 
the object for which he cast every prudential consideration to the winds 
—and what resulted? He dated a few despatches from the ruins of a 
city, to gain which two hundred thousand soldiers were to form the sad 
consideration. 

The fire momentarily incrensed—the wind rose, blew in a fatal direc- 
tion, and the flames spread fearfully. There were quarters which the 
raging element had not reached, but incendiaries fired the houses, and 
the whole city was speedily sheeted in one broad blaze, far too irresisti- 
ble for human agency to arrest. Then followed violence and rapine. 
Those of the inhabitants who had not removed, secreted themselves in 
vaulted cellers, or the remoter portions of their houses, most likely to 
afford concealment; while others remained before shrine and altar, 

usting to their sanctity for protection. From all, the angry element 








obliged those unfortunates to retire. They were forced into streets 
where bands of drunken soldiers mingled with galley-slaves and robbers, 
launched by sad accident as a curse upon the world again, and madden- 
ed now by intoxication. With all the of plunder, they mingled 
the most degrading and horrible debauchery. ‘ Neither nobility of 
blood, the innocence of youth, nor the tears of beauty, were respected. 
The licentiousness was cruel and boundless; but it was inevitable, in a 
savage war, in which sixteen different nations, opposite in theic manners 
and their language, thought themselves at liberty to commit every 
crime. 

That night I never rested fora second. Though removed from the 
immediate vicinity of the conflagration, the lurid glare of the burning city 
penetrated the closet in which I sought repose, and female shrieks, and 
deeper cries of murder, fell loud and frequent on the ear. To add to the 
horror of the bellish scene, even animal sufferings were added. The 
watch-dogs, chained at the doors, had not been liberated; and as the 
flames reached them, theit howlings were heart-rending. 

God forbid that I should ever witness such a scere again! The next 
day came. The fire raged more furiously than ever, and murder aud vio- 
lence, and every villany, continued. I strove, if possible, to fly from 
human crime suffering ; and in the evening found myself clear of the 
walls of Moscow, in a suburb totally detached, and, to all appearance, 
entirely deserted. 

Generally, the houses were mean, and had belonged to the humbler 
classes, who live in the environs of a city. Here and there, houses en- 
closed with gardens and high walls were interspersed; and, as I after- 
wards understood, were residences of wealthy merchants, who neither 
would incur the expense or affect the display which the occupancy of 
nobler mansions within the walls demanded. I looked back—the city 
was in a blaze—a sheet of fire and smoke, by turns, as the flames were 
fed or smouldered. The lonely suburb, whither I had wandered, was 
deserted, but not ravaged. Indeed, here the plunderer would have on! 
wasted time, when within there was so much to repay the most dows | 
less cupidity. 

Accident directed me: I turned down a narrow passage; a lane led 
to a garden-gate; it was open, and the ruins of what had been a pretty 
country house were visible. The garden was destroyed—the shrubs and 
frui:-trees broken—many hoof-marks were apparent in the soft earth ; 
and litter strewed the ground, and showed, that the evening befcre the 
Emperor entered Moscow, an advanced picket had made the chateau 
and grounds its bivouac. No living thing was visible; a dog-chain bung 
beside the door of the ruined mansion. Even that was a mute testimony 
of abandonment. 

I was still looking at the deserted building, and fancying the happy 
home it might have been but a few days since, when a wild and piercing 
shriek was beard from the rear; and a young girl rushed from behind 
the house, followed by two Polish lancers, and both were infuriated with 
brandy. One seized her in his arms. I called on him to desist; but he 
held her with a firmer grasp, while bis companion confronted me—and 
in a moment both sabres were unsheathed, and we commenced a deadly 
combat. Of the two, I was tie better swordsman;—pressed the villain 
hard—and would have cut him down —I heard a wild scream,—a blow 
from behind stunned me—a dreamy,recollection followed of others fight- 
ing. The rest is blank. 

I awoke—where was 1? Candies burned at my bed side; and anold 
man, and a girl, particularly handsome, sate at either side. 

“Where am I ?”’ was my first question. The girl replied, in tolerable 
French, and assured me I was in perfect safety, and all around me were 
friends. Gradually, my memory came back; and in the young female 
at my side, I recollected her whom I had protected. 

It eppeared, that in the affray I had with the lancers, I hed been cut 
down by a treacherous blow from the comrade of the fellow I was en- 
gaged with. The cries of the girl, and the clashing of sabres, alarmed 
the family, who came to my assistance tvo late to save me from injury, 
but in time to revenge, what they believed to be, my death. The villains 
were despatched without mercy—their bodies concealed till night, and 
then carried to a distance, and thrown into a sewer,—a necessary precau- 
tion, to prevent the suspicion that might arise should they have been 
discovered, and their deaths have occasioned inquiry. 

Where was I? I looked around, and saw that the apartment was 
vaulted, and lighted by alamp. Everything was not only comfortable, 
but luxuricus—and Pulowna—for so the fair girl who nursed me was de- 


| signated, at my request explained the mystery. 


Her father und kinsmen were merchants: and when Napeleon me- 
naced Russia with invasion, with more forethought than was generally 


was still within the range of possibility. Beneath their country house, 
cellars of spacious size had been originally constructed, with a secret en- 
tranee, wherein to deposit merchandise which the Russian laws declared 
contraband. Though long disused, in this season of insecurity they were 
prepared for a different purpose. Wher. the field of Borodino proved 
unsuccessful, and Napoleon approached the sacred city, Surenowits, as 
the merchant was called, had everything valuable transferred from the 
chateau to the cellars; and having laid in all necessaries for supplying 
his family and servants during their confinement, the dwelling was appa- 
renjly deserted,—and even those who resided in his immediate neigh- 
borhood, believed that he had followed the example of the wealthier 
Moscowites, and removed into the interior. The destruction of the cha- 
teau, by the picket who had occupied it, added to the security of the 
family ;—a ruined house held out no inducement to the plunderer ; and, 
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excepting the evening Polowna was surprised by the marauders who had 
wounded me, and paid the penalty with death, the concealment of Stre- 
nowitz escaped any visitation from the enemy, during the period that 
Napoleon continued to occupy his dearly-bought conquest. 

My recovery was tedious,—the scul! had been slightly fractured; and 


hence great care was necessary. Never was a soldier more tenderly at- | 


tended to; and had I heart to spare, it should have been offered to Po- 
lowna. To quit my concealment would have compromised the safety of 
my yotng preserver; and, indeed, until after Napoleon abandoned 
Sateen and commenced his calamitous retreat, I should not have been 
able to leave my couch. 

Too late the Emperor found the terrible truth confirmed, to which he 
had hitherto obstinately refused credence. We could no longer remain 
in that ruined capital. which he had risked everything to obtain; and 
Lauriston’s mission to Kutusoff proved a failure. The 22nd of October 
was the day of our deliverance. The young guard retired from the ruins 
of Moscow ; and, in an hour afterwards, a tremendous explosion announ- 
ced that the last work of destruction was completed, and the Kremlin 
was no more. , 

The retreat of thie invading army forms a frightful picture of retributive 
suffering. It shall be passed over ;—one fact will tell its fearful history. 
Four hundred thousand splendid soldiers, at the opening of the campaign, 
passed the Neiman: on the lith of December, which may be taken as 
the termination of the retreat, scarcely twenty thousand men recrossed 
that fatal stream. 

For my own part, I had long since been reported dead ; and when my 
health was sufficiently restored, when the exertions of my excellent pro- 
vectors obtained my liberty, and I rejoined the skeleton of my regiment, 
I was looked upon by the few survivors as one returned from the grave. 
But every league that brought me nearer to France seemed to remove a 
weight from my bosom, and my heart beat lighter. Pauline, in all her 
pride of beauty, was before my eyes—and in fancy, I was a father. I 
obtained leave to return home for the recovery of my health—and I hur- 


ried to that home where the smiles of my young bride would welcome | 


me. Alas! Pauline was in the grave, and a broken-hearted old man and 
helpless orphan, occupied a dwelling in all the gloom of bereavement, 


which ence was the abode of loveliness and plighted faith. TI listened to | 
the sad narration half stupified with grief Pauline had confessed her | 


secret matrioge, and lad been forgiven. The hour of trial came; and, 


at that dreadful moment, the intelligence of my supposed death was rashly | 
communicated—and it killed her! Enough; I bore the visitation like a | 


man ; and when an order came to join a battalion of my regiment in Spain, 
I willingly obeyed it. You know, the reet; and, but for you, ifthe dead are 
united in another world—as my heart fondly tells me that they are—I 
would have been with thee, Pauline! 

He stopped ; a tear trickled down his cheek ; and, to divert the sad- 
ness of his thoughts, [ proposed that we should retire for the night.— 


The host lighted us to a dirty and comfortless apartment; and, without | 


undressing, we threw ourselves on the outside of the bed-coverings, and, 
wrapped in our cloaks, were speedily asleep. We were still as fast 
as watchmen, when the guerilla roused us. For all, he had agreeable 
intelligence. There was a post established lately by General Laval, but 
two leagues off, occupied by a party of French lancers,—that the vel- 
tiguer could join easily. A few miles, in an opposite direction, a 
squadron of Julian Sanchez light cavalry were cantoned, and once with 
them, the fosterer and I would be in safety. Accordingly, after an 
early breakfast, we took leave of each other, each to follow out his 


respective fortunes, and, not improbably, meet aguia—upon a field | 


of battle. 
One thing I must not forget: when summoned to the court-yard to 


mount our horses, we found the hidalgo and his friend the little | 


physician, settling accounts with the worthy host. On certain charges 
in the score, the parties held very opposite opinions. A long and boot 
Jess argument ensued; and, as disputants occasionally will part, the 
monetary transaction of the morning seemed to have raised neither in the 
estimation of the other. 

In tarn I advanced to the landlord, paraded my purse, and de- 
manded in what I was indebted for great hospitality, excellent wine, 
and a supper. 

“ That would kill the divil!’’ was an addition of the fosterer’s. 


With a profound bow, the host begged to leave the consideration en- | 


tirely to myself, and forthwith I produced a guinea. I never saw joy so 
strikingly displayed: every line of the landlord's face expanded—the lip 


curled graciously—the eye sparkled; when a change as suddenly came | 


over it, and the countenance at once changed to the very picture of despair. 
What could have caused this change? I turned my head. Immediately 
behind me the partida guide was standing, lis finger in a monitory posi- 
tion, while his dark eye told the rest. ‘ 

“Not for worlds,” falvered the unhappy man, “ would I accept one 
real for any poor service I could show a dog—I beg pardon, Senhor,—a 
gentleman, who has the honor of Don Juan Diez’ acquaintance!” 

The guerilla motioned us to ride on. I did not look back, but 
& groan reached me from the doorway of the venta, as if a heart 
— broken. There was no mistake about it—the landlord was the 
sullerer ! 

— 

American Exrerraiss.—Mr. William Noiris, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented tothe King of the French a miniature model of a locomotive ma- 
chine, built to rau on railways constructed in localities where the surface 
of the country renders short curves unavoidable. To test its adaptation 
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| to that end, His Majesty cansed a track to be made in the marine muse- 
um at the Louvre, by the eminent engineer Lebas. This track is 300 feet 
long, and presents greater deflexions from the plain of the horizon, and 

curves of much shorter radii, than can ever be encountered in any practical 
| application of the new invention. Interesting experiments were made 
and frequently repeated in the presenee of the Court, under the directien 
of the American engineer, all of which were perfectly successful and 
satisfactory. 

————— 


A RENCONTRE WITH ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 


BY AN ENGLISM TRAVELLER. 


The clock struck ten as we left Monselice, and my companions 
composed themselves, soon informing me by their deep inspirations 
that they were fast asleep. The voiture was a small landau with 
a leathern front, which buckled on to the head when it was up, 
and was rendered a close carriage, the said front being fitted 
up with small windows, that permitted a view of the country, and 
the vehicle was likewise furnished with curtains on each side. We 
had jogged on for about half an hour, and I was sitting opposite to 
my fellow. travellers, with my back to the horses, listening to the 
monotonous “Ai!” of the postilion, and the eternal jangling of the 
bells on the bfidles, when our carriage suddenly stopped, and I heard 
a tumult of strange voices in the road. On turning to discover the 
| cause of this interruption, I saw, through the front p eden a party of 
six or seven men ranged in a semicircle across the road, pointing their 
guns at the carriage, and gradually closing around us. 

There could be no mistake as to our Visitors, or their intentions. I 
| awolg my friends; and recollecting that I had eight Englich sove- 
| reigns loose in my waistcoat pocket, contrived to thrust seven of them 
| into my mouth, the remaining one I slipped into my shoe. I had 


barely concealed this last, when the curtains were torn violently down, 
and the muzzies of six guns made their appearance in most unpleas- 
ant propinquity to our heads, followed by a half a dozen of the most 
ill-favored visages I had ever seen. I have said there was a full moon, 
| and I was enabled to perceived that the guns were upon full cvck. 
The ruffians were likewise armed with pistols in their girdles, and long 
| poniard-knives that dangled from their necks and gleamed romantical- 
ly in the moonbeams. Singular enough, neither myself nor my friead 
were flurried at this uncomfortable moment. Odd ideas will cross 
people’s minds in the most serious positions, and the sole thought that 
| struck me was, that our situation was precisely similar to a scene I 
| had witnessed in an adaptation of Paul Clifford at Covent Garden, 
| some three or four years back, when the ** Bath mail” was robbed on 
the stage. 

My companions descended, in obedience to the orders of the band- 
ditti ; but I was less fortunate. ‘The door on my side chanced to 
have been despoiled of its hinges, and was c'osed with a thin plate of 
| iron fixed on by nails. It was impossible to open it, and I was unable 
to getout. Animmense rvffian of six feet two, who appeared to be 
the chief of the party, finding that it did not give way, after several 
strenuous pulls, finally seized me by the collar, and dragging me over 
the door, flung me with some violence upon the ground close te the 
hind wheels of the carriage. Iwas half stunned by the fall; but we 
had no time allowed for qualmishness, as a general rifling immediate- 
ly commenced. Two of the party entered the carriage, and threw 
everything out. They tore down the linings, and broke the seats 
open, to make sure that nothing was concealed ; after which they 
cut the cords which secured our laggage underneath the postiliun’s 
seat, and handed down our effects in no very gentle manner, sewear- 
ing, pulking, and hurrying us about all the time. 
| ‘Presto! presto! soldi! sacramento!” was all they uttered; but 
| ite meaning, accompanied by most expressive pantomime, was very 
| obvious. I had the side pocket of my blouse filled with zwanzigers 
| for paying the posts, being the banker of the party, and I immediate- 

ly emptied it into the cap of the one whe had the charge of me, hoping 
| that this would satisfy them. But I was mistaken. Each of us was 

rified in turn, and it'was with no small regret that I saw them pos- 
sess themselves of my knifeand pencil-case, which, being keepsakes, 

I would fain have preserved. My pocket-book also passed into their 

hands; but upon my exclaiming ‘ Passaporta!” it was returned ;— 
a circumstance I hailed with much satisfaction, since in one of its 
compertments was a letter of credit upon Rothschild for one hun- 
| dred pounds, which I have saved. It may be imagined that I hed 

not much leisure to watch their proceedings with my comrades. I 
| saw my friend’s valuable gold watch fly from his waistcoat pocket as 
| they broke the guard; and I recollect observing the Hamburgh gen- 

tleman crouching on his knees and elbows, with his nose in the dust, 
| under the carriage; but whethcr from sheer fright, or by command, I 
| know not, nor did I like to inquire afterwards. We all lust ourbraces, 
| with which they appeared extremely delighted, as well as our hand- 
| kerchiefs. I had a searf round my neck, fastened by two gold pins 
| and a chain, which I had fixed in with silk. Of course, such a prize 
} 


was not to be left; and, after many violent attempts to get the scarf 
away, during which I was nearly strangled, my robber coolly cut it 
from my neck, pins and all. My readers may be aseured that the 
| feel of the cold steel against my neck was anything but pleasant ; and 
I firmly believe that it would have been a matter of perfect indiffer- 





ent 








ence to the brigand whether he thrust the point into my chest or not. 
When he had concluded I was ordered to retake my seat in the car- 


riage, @ command which I gladly obeyed, in the hope that they had | 


finished with me; since the leathern pursebelt that I wore had es- 
caped their observation, and in one of its pockets were two of Her- 
ries’s circular notes for twenty pounds each, besides a few napoleons. 
But, unfortunately, another of the party took it into his head to 
search me, and I once more got down at his command, which was, 
as heretofore, accompanied by a loaded gun at my ear. Ia vain I 
replied ** Niénte” to all his sounding of my different pockets. He 
still remained unsatisfied, and scizing the waistband of my troweers, 
tore them down the side.seam for some twelve inches, when the luck- 
less cintura made its appearance, and was in an instant transferred 
from my waist to hisown. A circumstance also occurred that gave 


me much uneasiness for the moment. The German had a valuable | 


diamond ring on his finger, which he could not readily remove, and 
he called to us in a voice of extreme horror that they were going to 
cut off his finger. He, however, implored a moment’s patience, and 
contrived, by wetting his finger, to take off the jewel. It struck me 
that I had also a ring which could not be got off, and although not of 
much value, might still tempt them to mutilate my hand. By 
fortane I managed to slip the ring round until the signet was turned 
towards the palm, and thus escaped their notice. 

We were not sorry when they thrust us finally into the vehicle; 
for we thought it something to have got off with our lives. My friend 
and myself had been walking through Switzerland, and had only two 
kuapsacks for our luggage; but the German’s loss was considerable, 
including, besides his mailes and carpet-bag, a writing-desk, in which 


were some hundreds of francs, and a letter of credit upon a banker | 


at Naples for two thousand more. The only things red were the 
sovereigns I had put into my mouth, my pocket-book, and the little 


gondolas which were in the same pocket with my handkerchief. As | 


we Were starting again they threw into the carriage my old straw 
boating-hat which I had worn all the way from Chertsey; but my 
friend’s new Tuscan adorned the head of one of the party as they 
anarched off amongst the trees. 

It was midnight before we arrived at Rovigo. There is a pont vo- 
lant aeross the Adige, about a league from the town, which it took us 
‘half an hour to cross, being—as they always are—uvn the other side 
when we got up to the river. They also detained us some time, be- 
cause we nu money to pay the geld, and I did not choose to ex 
hibit our remaining scanty stock after what had occurred. At last 
we were allowed to proceed, under promise of payment on our arri- 
val at the inn. From this spot a tedious journey of an hour brought 
us to the next town. The roads were rough, and full of holes from 
the late raing, the horses sluggish and we impatient to arrive. 

They had retired to rest at the posthouse, but we soon aroused 
them; and, having explained our circumstances, despatched a mes- 
senger to the Stazioni di Carabineri, to summon the police, and 


awaited their return in our bedchamber. It is but justice to state, | 


the proprietor of the inn (the Albergo della Posta at Rovigo) was 
anxious to show us every attention, notwithstanding we gave him to 
understand that we had not the meansof remuneration. He paid the 
money for the post, as well as the trifle we owed for passing the 
bridge, and begged that we would consider ourselves at homeas long 
as we chose to stay. 


The police arrived in about ten minutes, and commenced taking 
our depositions, and giving directions, for the departure of ten or 
twelve carbineers, who immediately left Rovigo for the scene of our 
stoppage. After them came several reporters to the provincial news- 
papers, equally anxious to be made acquainted with the particulars of 
the robbery; in fact, we were not able to get to sleep before three, 
and then t dnend that I had got all my money back again, and that 
we saw the brigands chained by the legs, and sweeping the streets, 
after the manner of the criminal scavengers at Leghorn. 

We were compelled to keep our beds the next morning until our 
garments were repaired. About nine the Venetian diligence, which we 
should have come by had we been able to procure places, arrived at 
Rovigo. A young Prussian nobleman, whom we had met at Venice, 


the Baron de Hartmann, was amongst the passengers, and having | 


heard what had occurred, it struck him that it must be ourselves, as 
he was standing on the steps of Albergo dell’ Europo when our gon. 
dola left, He hastened into oar room, and in the most gentlemanlike 


manner, begged we would take of him as much money as was neces. | 


sary for our wants, at the same time throwing a rouleau of napoleons 
upon the bed. We mercly borrowed as much as would be sufficient 
to arrive at Florence, where we calculated upon obtaining ass st- 
ance; nor would this fine young fellow take the slightest acknowl. 
edgement. He observed, ‘ that the word of an Englishmen was suf- 
ficient.” 

We left Rovigo about noon, surrounded by nearly the whole popu- 
lation, who bad turned out to stare at us. There was something ludi- 
crous in our appearance, despoiled as we were of nearly all our wear- 
ing apparel; and it may be imagined we found little difficulty in 
clearing the douanes on our entry into the Papal States. At Bologna 
we purchased such few necessaries as were immediately requisite for 
our toilet; and these, tied up in a cotton pocket-handkerehief, were 
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| all the effects we carried into Florence. At this city, through the 
| liberality of Mr. Hall, the English banker, we obtained fifty pounds 
| upon the Paris letter of credit; and the German met with the same 
attention from that gentleman. The second day after our arrival we 
| met M. Hartmann in the Palazzo Pitti, and it gave us grea 
| to be enabled to pay our small debt, together with a ring, which we 
| begged him to accept as a souvenir. 
Our adventure made us the heroes of all the table d’hotes between 

Florence and Geneva, and we frequently heard our story recounted, 
with many amusing exaggerations. We were likewise advised in 
several instanees as to how we ought to have acted, and caused much 

astonishment at the statement that we had travelled without pi 
Ofone thing I am certain—that if we had offered ihe least resistance, 
we should have been killed, for they were seven to three, and all 
armed to the teeth. Besides which, the fatal adventure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hunt, who were shot by the brigands, some years back, on the 

road to Pstum, during their wedding tour, was fresh in my memory, 
, and we heard on all si that, had t uniortunate gen de- 
livered up his property quietly there would have been no bloodshed. 

———=—__ 


A Daeaprut Scene on Suir Boarp.—Ia a late English work 
| entitled “ Reminiscences of a Naval Club,” we find the following 
powerful rrpae y of i a - ay = . vessel at sea abe = 
| water :—At length daylight e—a bright, gorgeous daylight. We 

saw the land sheet eight miles distant : and there was the promise 
that, in a few hours more, we should enjoy the sweet refreshment of 
the delicious stream. Thus whispered Hope ; but, oh! how delusive 
| was the poms t! The sun arose above the eastern horizon, the wind 

was g y hushed, and in another hour the heavens and the ocean 
were once more calm. At first every one seemed determined not to 
| believe it ; but the glassy surface of the water soon made it too evi- 
dent to all, and a look of fixed despair sat on each countenance ; but 
it was not the look of quiet, sullen despair—theze was marked fero- 
city of ct, as if every man would lift his hand against his neigh- 
bor, and like a tiger, longed to quaff his blood. There was a dark 
menacing scowl upon the brow, and a redness in the fiery fierceness 
of the eye that claimed no connexion with the ordinary feelings of 
humanity. The wild ravings of the maniac—the earnest petitions 
to the throne of Omnipotence for help—the curses and imprecations 
of the desperate—the shrieks of females, and the plaintive” wail of 
childhood, came mingling upon the ear in frightful pray yaar 
of distress were uns were fired—the boats were hoi out 
and sent away with empty casks ; but still the dreadful havoc went 
on; whilst to add to the horrible bitterness of disappointment, we 
could see the dark clouds pass over the high peaks of the island, and 
the rain descend in torrents; we could see the mountain streams 

dashing from ridge to ridge, and rushing duwn the steep sides of the 
| almost perpendicular om 8 whilst, racked with the keenest pangs, 

we were ost destitute of one drep to quench the overpowering 
heat. The sun rose higher in the heavens, and his scorching beams 
came pouring down with, to imagination, redoubled fervor. Our wa- 
ter was entirely gone. Many in their madness flew to the rum ; and, 
oh! what a spectacle of horror then ensued! Numbers ran to the 
side of the ship next to the land, and stretched their hands towards 
the place where the clear element came tumbling into the ocean. 
They clutched their withered and forked fingers as if to grasp at the 
promised banquet, thrust out their shrivelled fingers and stiffened into 
, death. Others, in the wildness of their impatience, threw themselves 
headlong into the sea, and struck out for the shore, but the waters 
soon closed above their heads, and they were secn no more. For my- 
self, all hopes were at an end; life seemed ebbing fast, and I went 
to my cabin as if it had been my sepulchre, and wrapped my coat 
| about me for a winding sheet. Insensibility, or, as It ht, a deep 
sleep fell upon me, and yet there were times when I could perceive 
the shadows of things moving, and the sound of many voices blend- 
ing into harmony ; delicious banquets were offered to my taste; and 
| I wandered through green fields and luxuriant meadows, by the mar- 
gin of the cool transparent rivulet, in which I bathed my fevered 

temples and quenched the burning heat of my tongue. Bright eyes 
were beaming on me, and the soft notes of soothing tenderness came, 
like the dulcet thnil'ings of the harp, to pour their melody upon the 
| soul. On first awaking from this state of mental aberration, I found 














myself on a comfortable couch in a neat apartinent, and as all recol- 
| lections of the past had faded away, when or how J came thither was 
enveloped in mystery. I approached the opened window, and enter- 
ed on a trellised verandah that looked down upon the pinnacles of 
lofty mountains that seemed to hang bencath me, whilst huge chasms 
rent in the solid rocks, yawned fearfully on all sides. The orange 
and apple blossoms breathed their odors in the mountain breeze, and 
| looked beautifal amidst the green foliage. Far as the eye could 
| reach, the ocean glistened in te sunbeams, and a small island, float. 
| ing like a hillock on the waters, rose on the verge of the horizon. 
This, I recollect to be the island of Corvo; and as memory resumed 
| her functions, the truth of my situation was gradually developed ; 
but it was not till health was restored, and strength returned, that I 
was made acquainted with the circumstances that had taken place 
after my sinking into insensibility, by which I was relicved from wit- 
nessing the dreadful events that occurred. 
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THE PARISIAN CITIZEN. 


[PROM THE AMERICAN IN PARIS.} 


Tur more I penetrated into some of the mysteries of this wonder- 
fu) city, the more I found that the study of Paris was an attractive 


and picturesque one, but at the same time so long, that it would re- | When he is in a merry humor, he calls her his minister of the interior, 


only a few days to devote to this purpose. Thus, Paris, in spite of | ond if he ie uncertain about the ortha 


quire the life time of a man, thoroughly to enter into it, and I had 


al] my efforts, seemed to me like a vision disappearing and vanishing 
in the distance. But I could not leave it, without familiarising my- 
self with that most important personage in French society; the Pa- 
risian citizen. 

It was a Parisian friend, a man of much observation, who ac- 


a me with this mystery, which I was very anxious to eluci- | 


ate, before my departure. 
Sir, said he to me, you wish to know what the Paris citizen really 
is; I understand your question, and consider it an excellent one, but 


it is very difficult to give you an answer; in the midst of this im- | 


mense population which crowd our streets, jostle each other upon the 
footwaye, and are heaped in the cells so skilfully distributed through 
our new houses, it becomes difficult to find the primitive race, to re- 

ise the features of the indigenous family. Where, I pray you, 


cogn 
shall we find the classical and traditional inhabitant of the great city? | 


- lost among such a number of parasitica! beings, who have been trans- 


lanted into our midst, by the wish to grow and to prosper. Whilst 

e vegetates unknown, his reputation is loaded with all the absurdi- 
ties, which the eighty-three de 
him quickly from the crowd, restore to him his own form and color, 
and renew the original and natural print, which time has modified, 
without destroying. For this purpose we must neither seek too high, 
nor dive too low. It isin the middle rank that we shall always 
find him, holding out his hand to those beneath ; if he rises, he degen- 
erates. 


The Paris citizen is more than forty years old. Before that age, 
the guardianship of his parents, under whose eyes he lived,—the 
smaliness of his income,—the long bondage of education, of appren- 
ticeship, and of probationsbip of every kind,—then the continual care 
and the daily apprehension, with respect to an establishment still very 
uncertain,—prevent that confidence in one’s self, that freedom of 
action, whi 
men of business. 

Besides, it is absolutely necessary for the Paris citizen—and happily 
for him it is a pleasure,—that he should be able to relate to his fami- 
ly, his friends, and his protégéee, all that has happened for thirty 


ents send him. Let us draw | 
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there is something for him. She pours out his tisan, when he has a 
cold, she is silent when he speaks. More than this, she is not only 
the mother of his children, she is also his adviser in matters of mo- 
ment, his companion, his book-keeper ; he does nothing without her 
advice, she knows the names of his correspondents and his debtors. 


phy of a word, he questions 
her; for she is learned, she was brought up at school. 

But we must speak of his children. I de not know the name of his 
daughter, there are so many pretty ones in the list of novels. She 
has come frem school, she has a piano, she draws, she has learned 
all that it will be necessary to forget, when she returns home to con- 
tinue the simple, obscure life of her mother. His son is called 
Emile, so named from respect to the memory of J. J. Rousseau. 
There are but few families in Paris, where you will not find an Emile, 
who has been put out to nurse, led about by a bonne, and confided— 
the two hundred and twentieth pupil—to a college education. 
Emile works hard, and shows much intelligence. It is upon him 
that they reckon, to increase the reputation of the college, at its 
annual exhibition. Thus the young man is coaxed and caressed by 
his masters. From all this the citizen derives fresh happiness. He 
joyfully recognizes a new self, in the inheritor of his name. He al- 
jows him to chatter, he admires his pedantic little prattling, he is 
proud that he cannot understand him. He never remembers his 
authority, until the rash scholar ventures upon the ground of politics 
For the rogue has a fancy for the. republicans. He reads in secret 
the revolutionary newspapers, as we children of the Empire, read 
the novels of Pigault-Lebrun. Besides, this is the favorable moment 
for paternal craliim, for the history of terror. The storm passed, 


| his futare life is discussed. Since he shows wit, he must be made an 


auctioneer; should’ he manifest talent, he must be a solicitor ; for 
each generation wishes torrise one step, and this is why the top of 
the ladder is so full. 

I have touched upon the political opinions of the citizen ; this is 
the most important development of his character. In the first place, 
he loves order; he would derange every thing tu secure order; and 


| order with him, is the regular and easy circulation of carriages or 


| 
| 


a person needs, to enable him to take his rank, among | 


years at least, not only in his immediate neighborhood, but within | 


the walls of Paris, which form his world, and beyond which he sees 
only allied countries, or commercial connections. If he has nothing 


to bout tl i i i - 
ST ead ene Cee eT nie | needs. Leave him this materia] tranquillity, and then, you who inter- 


midor, and vendémiare, he has no weight, no authority; and as, in 
the agitation of business which divides his time with sleep, the citi- 


zen reads but little; he must have lived,—his head must be furnished | 
with facts from the emotions of every Tay, he must have laid by a | 


provision of events, while spending his years. Conclusion: the Paris 


citizen is, at least, fifty years old. He whocan tell of the fétes given , 


in 1770, at the marriage of the dauphin, and the accidents which sv 
infallibly prophesied the misfortunes of Louis XVI., is a citizen of 
note, and is venerated by the social circle, to the distance of three 
houses. 

The Paris citizen is of a middle stature, and decidedly stout. His 
countenance usually wears a merry expression, but with something 
also of dignity in it. h 
clothes are large, and made of good materials, without any affectation 
of the forms, which fashion borr>ws from caprice. Ignorant painters 
always give him an umbrella,—it is one of the grossest prejudices, 
that spite and party spirit ever adopted. He has a cane to support 


pedestrians in the streets ; it is the shops displaying their treasures, 
and in the evening shedding upon the pavement, the reflection of 
the gas which illuminates them. Provided he is not stopped on his 
road, by any other groups, than those who surround the singers, or 
who contemplate the dying agonies of a dog that has been run over; 
provided his ear is not struck by the dull nvise of crowds rushing 
upon each other; provided he does not fear to see a lamp fall at his 
feet; if he does not hear the noice of broken windows, or the sinister 
sound of shutters being suddenly closed, the recall at an unseasona- 
ble hour, or the hurried steps of horses, he is satisfied: he has all he 


est yourselves in public affairs, you who wish to engage him on your 
side, 7 who need his vote, his signature to a petition, or his voice 
in a decision, may go to him without fear. Argue, attack, slander; 
try as boldly as you choose, to demolish principles, or ruin reputa- 
tions. He will listen to you without anger. If your phrase is weil 
turned, he will adopt it for his own, for te likes to excite attention. 


_ If your epigram is pointed, he will entertain his guests with it, for 


He is well shaved, and suitably dressed. His 


him, to drive away the dogs, and threaten the troublesume boys.— | 


But he is not afraid of bad weather; if it rams, he will take a coach; 
and he announces the fact with a satisfied look. You must have 
heard a citizen of Paris say, as he leaves home, ‘If it rains, I will 
take a coach,” to understand what contentment and security, the 
progress of public accommodation can put into the heart of a man, 
who has the ineans of procuring it. 

The citizen is married, and has children. His wife never was 
beautiful, her features wanted regularity; but it was agreed to call 
her pretty. People still speak of the effect which she produced upon 
the curious crowd, the day she alighted from a remise before the lit- 
tle door of the church Saint Roch. She was then slighter in appear- 
ance; he was young, active, epruce, and frizzled. It was a fine 
wedding ; if you had but seen the golden cross, and the arm-chairs of 
crimson velvet! There was also a brilliant marriage at Grignon’s, 
which was then entered by a large court. , Very few Sundays pass, on 
which the husband dves not introduce into the conversation, some 
remembrance of this happy day, and always with renewed tender- 
ness, for her whom he constantly congratulates himself upon having 
Tuarried ; for he respects his wife naturally, from instinet,—the must 
intense study could not have taught him better. He always finds 
her at home when the returns, or if he is obliged to wait for her, she 
is sure to come back laden with little commissions, amongst which 


| vation, to any sacrifice. 


he always has a word to make them laugh. If you tell him a piece 
of news, he will bet upon your statement, for he believes any thing 
that is in print. You need not fear that he will recognise disorder in 
a black coat, speaking in well turned periods, and affecting a thought- 
ful look ; he is more likely to take it for one of the mayor's assistants. 
The disorder which he knows and dreads, and for which he descends 
into the street, with his gun,—has naked arms and a hoarse voice, 
forces shops, and throws stones at the municipal guard. 

And then the Paris citizen prizes his liberty; it is his property, his 
conquest, his faith. The three syllables which compose this word, 
bring a smile to his lips, and cause him immediately to raise his head, 
If you tell him, that a man does not wish for liberty, he will reply, 
without hesitation, that he must be imprisoned. To preserve this 
precious boon, he will voluntarily submit to any shackle, to any pri- 
Persuade him that his liberty is threatened, 
and he will immediately abandon his easy, regular life, his business, 


| and his family. He will submit to the hardest labor, the captivity of 


the guard-house, and the tyranny of the watch-word. He will be the 


| first to demand that the barriers should be closed, houses searched, 


and suspected persons arrested. He knows that liberty does not de- 
fend itself alone, that it needs the activity of the police, aided by an 
experienced judge, and corrective laws which strike quickly, power- 
fully, and to a great distance. For liberty, he makes himself a gen- 
darme, a constable, any thing but an informer. For remember, he 
has the greatest horror of espionage! In his blindest and most eager 
devotedness, he would let a jesuit escape, that he might run afier a 


spy. 
| Through all the revolutions, which have changed so often the 
, name of his street, the scarf of his municipal officer, the colors of the 


flag floating upon the dome of the Horloge, where he goes to learn the 


| exact time, the cockade of the postman, and the sign of the tobacco- 


seller, he has yet preserved some respect for authori:y. But his em- 
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barrassment is great, if some morning his newspaper contains an 
article against the government—his newspaper which he so much 
likes, which reckons him amongst its oldest readers, and to which he 
sends his patriotic subscription! This causes a whole day of uncer- 
tainty and disquietude: but, at last, he thinks, that the authorities 
may have been deceived ; this article in the newspaper, will no doubt 

hten them, and on the faith of this hope he goes to sleep, recon- 
ciled with the ministers, and the prefect of police, who will be deposed 
to-morrow. 

The Paris citizen is an elector; he was so before the passing of the 
last law, as he takes care to tell you, When the college of his arron- 
dissement is summoned, he seems to have grown a foot taller; there 
is—not pride, but—mistrust in his look. Every one who comes near 
him, seems to him to wish for his vote. But he has raised an impas- 
sable barrier arodund his conscience. Against that are broken all the 
recommendations of friendship, and all fthe seductions of party. He 
reads attentively the profession of faith of each candidate. He takes 
notes of their sentiments and promises, in order to compare them and 
make his choice. Then he arranges these labelled and numbered 
notes in order. When the day of election approaches, he shut him- 
self up in his private room, for once without his wife. He takes out 
these papers, one after the other, and reads; “ No. 1. M. Pierre. In- 
dependence of position, fortune honorably acquired, ardent zeal for 
public liberty, love of order, engagement not to accept any paid oflice.” 

“No, 2. M. Paul. Fortune honorably acquired, independence of 
position, engagement not to accept any paid office, love of order, ar- 


dent zeal for public liberty.” And so he continues, down to No. 13, | 


—which is the last—without any other change, than the position of 
the interverted words ; just as was the case with M.Jourdain’s declara- 
tion of love. He repairs to the preparatory meeting, and returns from 
it, still more undecided than he was when he went. For all these 
political integrities—each of which presented itself to him, so com- 
pact, so full, and so entire—have been terribly disarranged. At last, 
the day arrived, he returns home satisfied; he has sustained his re- 
solution to the end, he has acted according to his conscience, he has 
furnished a split vote vo the scrutiny. 


The Paris citizen is a juryman; this is another act of his political 
religion; he prepares himself for it, by reading for a fortnight, the 
Gazette des Tribunauz, Look at him, on his seat, opposite the ac- 
cused, The first day, he suspects the public minister, and the presi- 


dent; he leans upon his elbows, that he may not lose one of the avo- | 


cat’s words; he compassionates thieves, he acquits, at first sight, all 
those unhappy beings whom crime has hurried into want. The next 
day, he is less tender, less easily moved. The last day, he has be- 
come a judge, and a more rigorous one than those whose business it 
is, and who are equally inured to crime and distress. On returning 
home, he buys a safety bolt, and dismisses his servant. With politi- 
cal offences, it is quite a different thing. At first, he fancies all so- 
ciety shaken, by the fury of a writer, or the rashness of an artist: 
then he gets accustomed to it, and at last is amused with it. And at 
the end of the session, he carries off the proscribed caricature, under 
his arm, to hang it up in the diningroom,by the side of the seat of war. 

The Paris citizen is a national guard, but he is not satisfied with 
being a simple soldier, he must have some rank. He does not aspire 


to be a captain; that properly belongs to the neighboring notary; | 


for there still exists, in certain quarters, a superstitious respect for 
notaries. Still less does he aim at superior stations; in common jus- 
tice, those belong to men whom the law exempts from service, the 
magistrates and deputies. He is simply a serjeant-major, then,— 
this is a middle path between command and obedience. The ser- 


jeant-major sleeps at home, and that is a great point; and then, itis | 


so delightful to know all his neighbors, to receive their demands, to 
grant them favors, to listen to their excuses, to turn out the refracto. 
ry. Donot laugh at the serjeant-major, I beg,—he is a person of 
importance, he is the churchwarden of the present day. 

Restored to private life, the Paris citizen attends to his business, 
with activity and intelligence ; he brings to it shrewdness enough, 


not to appear a fool, and to show that he is as well acquainted with | 
For the rest, he | 


the subject as the men of Bourdeaux and Rouen. 
is an honest, exact man, of strict integrity. He hus time also for 
pleasure, and enjoys, though without extravagance, all that the 
stranger comes to seck, in his city. Above all, the public fétes have 


great attractions for him. There is no important business, no do- | 
mestic bickering, that wiil prevail against the powerful invitation of | 
a review, a race, a funeral solemnity, or an exhibition of fireworks. , 


Even processions please him; the noise, the dust, the sun, the mob, 


the rebuffs of the eoldiers, the fluctuations of the crowd, advancing | 


and retiring,—for the Parisian citizen. And then, how he loves to 
put an historical name upon all these persons, who pass on horse. 
back, with epaulettes and acordon! I remember a certain proces- 
sion in the first days of the revolution of July, in which fifty differ- 
ent persons were pointed out to me, as General Lafayette, when he 
had never, during the whole time, left his arm-chair. Amongst the 


multitude, who look at the actors in these solemnities, there are se. | 


veral copies of the celebrated men worked off, so that each may 
have seen them, and shown them to his children, who will, one day, 
tell their posterity of them. 


The Paris citizen also loves the arts; he has his likeness taken, 


| heisat the saloon. Did you see, at the Exposition of 1831,—where 
| new canvas, enriched with Gothic frames, covered the old pages of 
Rubens,— 7 the side of Delacroix’s tigers,—the portrait of a na- 
tional guard, wearing over his flaxen wig, a cap placed on one side, 
with a merry, jovial countenance,—a portrait which seemed to be 
looking at itself? It was a Paris citizen. Honor to the artist! he 
had exactly portrayed the original; if I could only have a copy of 
| it, I Magy tear what I am now writing. The pencil would tell 
| you all. 

Do not fear, that among his amusements, I shall forget the thea- 
tres; although they have lost much of their value, since they have 
begun to load them with absurd, unknown emotions; emotions too 
much for his heart, if serious, and outraging his reason, if derisive 
and foolish. In the first place, do not look for him, at the Italian 
Opera ; he has never set foot in it, because, when he pays his mo- 
ney, he chooses to hear the words used. He passes the Théatre 
Francais, with a sigh, like a man of exquisite taste and cultivated 
mind. If the Opéra Comique was not so often closed, it would be 
his delight: he goes there, with his family, four times a . Bat 
he consoles himself, in the theatres where vaudevilles are played — 
The plot of the pieces is not very A ew: but at least, they e you 
laugh, and he wishes to laugh. The Gymnase father alarms him : 
its heroes are too wealthy ; you would fancy that the revolution had 
not reached the boulevard Bonne Nouvelle. There he stops; for 
you must no longer talk to him of the melodrama, formerly so noble, 
so touching, so popular, the cause of so many tears, when they rep- 
resented tyrants, princesses carried off, noblemen in captivity, vaulta, 
jailors, children, and wonderful deliverances. Now, the melodrama 
annoys him exceedingly, with its rags, its crude maxims, and its low 
familiarities. He leaves that for the petites maitresses, and the fish- 
women ; the fops, and the men of the faubourg. 

And this is not merely dislike ; immorality revolts him. He isa 

moral man, and boasts of being one. This would be a reason for sus- 
pecting the fact, ifthe claim was not a part of his existence ; if it 
was not one of his titles, to be admitted into society, It is by this, 
that he compares himself to the highest ranks, and fiads himself su- 
perior. A citizen says, “‘ I have morals,” with the same feeling of 
self-steem, and contempt for others, which makes u nobleman say, “I 
have birth ;"—a banker, “ I have money,” and a genius, “ I have 
nothing.” 
On this subject, do you ask me, if the Paris citizen is religious ’— 
Strange question! He was married at the church, {and bas had his 
children baptized. He even thinks it quite right, that his wife should 
go, every Sunday, to mass. It isa good example, and if you press 
him, he will tell you that there must be a religion for the people. 

But I shall weary you, with my observations on the Paris citizen. 
If you seek the expression of an ardent, enthusiastic, young, passion- 
ate, society, capable of great ¢ffurts in virtue, or great daring in 
crime,—if you want figures boldly drawn, those strong, determined 
touches, which you find in an historical painting,—you must go to 
some other place, | know not where. Only, search in some city, of 
whieh Julius Caesar never spoke, which has not so many revolutions 
to recount, 89 many names graven, one day, upon its monuments, 
and effaced, the next ; a city, too, where man is not stifled by man, 
| of worn out, by constant commotion. But if you want a mild, good, 
honest, simple, generous, unsuspicivus, hospitable mau, one of those 
happy, laughing physiognomies, which look so well in a family por- 
trait, take the Paris citizen. Trust him with your fortune, your 
daughter, even your seeret. Ask from him, a favor which does not 
delay his dinner hour too long, and you may feel sure of him. Only 
I advise you, if you call on him the day after a tumult, to shorten 
your visit, and not to sit down. 

Thus spake my Parisian friend, with his usual kindness, in answer- 
_ ing my enquires. Sir, said I tohim, happy are you, to be born in 
the shadow of the towers of Notre Dame, the column, in the Place 
Vendome,—the colonnade of the Louvre ; happy are you, to forma 
part of this great city, from which spring so many ideas, in which 
reside so many admirable passions, and in which is to be found so 
much military glory. Your life is a daily fete, a {te of the eyes, of 
thought, and of poetry, a féteof the highest and happiest joys of 
| youth. Happy Parisian, thoughtless and gay, without enthusiasm, 
without passions, laughing at every thing, yes, at glory itself, and 
who, while laughing, can accomplish every thing, even a revolution! 

—— 

Fopper ror THe Cavatry.—M. Longchamp has lately submitted 
a proposal to the Minister for the War Department, in which he recom- 
| mends trial to be made of anew species of food for horses, which, ac- 
| cording to his estimate, will make a saving of nearly 470,000/., and, at 
| the same time, supply them with a far more nutritious food. He com- 
putes the whole number of cavalry and other horses on service at 80,090. 
| M. Longchamp proposes to give them bread instead of oats; the bread 
to be composed of three parts of potatoes and one part of oatmeal. He 
assumes that each horse consumes ten pounds (French) of oats per day, 
at a cost of about 644 , or thirteen sous ; in lieu of this he recomme 
the allowance of the oats and potato bread to be the same in weight, 
which will not cost more than 24d., or five sous; so that the saving will 
| amount to 4d. a day for each horse.—French Paper. 
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New-Dork : 
SATURDAY. MARCH 11, 1843. 
so WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


The improvement upon the round rods of the gridiron—flu- 
ting them that the gravy might run home to a trough at the han- 
dle instead of spilling in the ashes—seems to us a change of 
the same felicitous character as that which is working into our 
Foreign Appointments. By the sending of Irving to Spain in- 
stead of Colonel Crockett or Senator Niles, we clearly save 
the gravy of that interesting mission—(tho’ perhaps the latter 
gentleman would much better stand the political “ hauling over 
the coals.”) This week, again, our literary palate waters with 
joy and expectation at the appointment of Edward Everett to 
China. All praise to our peccant authorities for the wisdom 
ofit. True—fluted gridiron tho’ he be, Everett is not a man to 
give the handle to his enemy by writing a book—while he has 
any thing to spill. But his career has been too remarkable not 
to have forced upon him the propriety of an autobiographic 
“ Life and Times,” and as he hasten years the start of other 
men onthe ladder of promotion, there will be time enough, af- 
ter he has served one term in the Presidency, to vary his long 
twilight with literature. And, if there is any spice in variety, 
the life of Edward Everett wil! be a palatable book! A bell- 
ringer for a livelihood in a college, a Clergyman, a Professor of 
Greek, a Senator in Congress, a Governor of a State, an orator 
Without an equal, a Minister to England and China—and all 
these honors confessedly treading on the heels of his deservings, 


and al] before the age of forty—this is a synopsis of chapters | 


ina man’s life which promises at least some pleasure in the 
reading. 

Our idea of China is associated mainly with the ridicule 
which has always been heaped upon that country; but Everett 
will look upon his embassy thither asa rich harvest of research 
into learned and poetical antiquity. The famous compilation 
of Chinese poetry by Confucius was made more than two 
thousand years ago, and China, since that day, has abounded in 
poets and scholars. Letaepih, who wrote about 700 years 
afier Christ, was a beautiful poet. He says of himself, “ When 
Iwas born my mother dreamed that the morning-star shone 
upon her bosom, and hence called me Tarrm, ‘ surpassing 
brightness.’” Father Amyot, in his Memoirs sur les Chinoises, 
tells some curious stories of this Anacreon of the Chinese. 
One of his poems is founded upon the pretty fancy, that a man, 


fishing in a boat upon a lake, was guided by a track of peach- | 


blossoms floating on the water, into a narrow creek which he 
pursued to a considerable distance. At last he reached a place 
inhabited by beings, who, from the primitive simplicity of their 
manners, seemed to have escaped, in that secluded retreat, the 
persecution of the tyrant Tsinchewong, and to have had no 
communication with the world since. On his return from this 
Chinese Paradise, the boatman related what he had seen—but, 
on attempting to find the place again, it had vanished. Of 
course the aim of the poet is to describe a Utopia—but he cer- 
tainly went to work very fancifully. The following romantic 
passage of Chinese history is alluded to and described in many 
of these poems. The Emperor Yuentsoong hada wife named 
Yangkeui, who conceived a violent affection for a Tartar prince 
called Ganloshan. The Emperor abstained from punishing the 
guilty female, which led to remonstrances from his ministers ; 
but, instead of attending to them, he complied with the request 
of Yangkeui, and gave the Tartara military command within 
his dominions. No sooner had Ganloshan reached his destina- 
tion than he set up the standard of rebellion, and the Emperor, 





hastily assembling a large army, and accompanied by his favo- 
rite Yangkeui, proceeded to meet him in Szechuen. When 
they had reached the base of the mountain Matuy, the soldiers 
mutinied, declaring that Yankeui was the cause of the rebel- 
lion, and demanding that she should be put to death before they 
consented to meet the enemy. The Emperor was obliged to 
comply, and ordered her to be strangled on the spot—but be 
died of his grief for her loss. 

The most popular poetry in China is that which would be 
the most popular here or any where else—but for the critics. 
It is akind of rhapsody without regular argument—yielding to 
inspiration and pouring out the “ flow of soul” red-hot, without 
moulding and filing. We should like to have been born in 
that pleasant country! Here is a translation of one production 
of the kind :—“ In my wanderings of a thousand leagues how 
many mournful thoughts afflict me on the road—I behold yon 
cloudy mountains piled one upon the other, the emblems of 
my accumulated sorrows—around me the dropping leaves pro. 
duce an autumnal s»und—in the vast expanse the solitary wild- 
fow] adds to my silent grief—I brood over my cares and my 
tears descend—looking back an involuntary melancholy fills 
my breast—I see the moving banners intercept the setting sun, 
their shadows dancing in the breeze—my horse has stopped at 
the precipitous turning—wherefore do we linger! wherefore do 
we linger !—there is nought but the yellow sand drifting around 
—-the sky is growing dark and gloomy—few are the passen- 
gers at the foot ot yon arched mountain—the cold rain, urged 
by the gusty wind, is driving in my face.” We should like to 
have seen this poem, now, fathered by “ Flaccus,” and critici- 
sed by Mr. Poe! 

It is probably owing to a mesmeric link with China that the 
stage has degenerated of late, for, in the country of the celes- 
tials, the drama is the lowest permitted amusement. There is 
no distinction there between tragedy and comedy (and they 
sometimes get rather mixed up here) but the dialogue is in 
plain prose, and the principal performer varies his part now 
and then with asong. One of their plays is entitled “ An Heir 
in Old Age,” in which an old man, anxious to obtain an heir 
before he dies, burns all his bonds of debt, hop ing by this sa- 
crifice to propitiate heaven in his favor. He succeeds by this 
| novel process in getting a son, and the troubles of children 
without money make the difficulties of the piece. 

One of their poems is called the “Dreams of the Red 
Chamber,” and it answers to the Don Juan of the English, be- 
ing the travels and adventures of a young Chinese profligate. 
This is the pretty theme of another poem:—An Emperor of 
the dynasty Cuow, enjoined it on his successor to bury alive, 
after the Tartar fashion, one of his favorite mistresses in the 
/ same grave with himself. The son disobeyed by giving away 

the widowed concubine to a noble who loved her. The new 

Emperor, in a subsequent war, was opposed by a formidable 
_ leader; but in a dream the father of the woman he had saved 
came to him, and told him that in the coming battle, invisible 
spirits would twist the long grass under the feet of his enemy’s 
horse, and so cause his capture—which proved true. 

Descriptive poetry is the great forte of the Chinese, however, 
and their similitudes are singularly fresh and beautiful. The 
whole language abounds in figurative expressions, shewing a 
fine sensitiveness to the beautiful in Nature. Thus “ Spring 
dreams and autumnal clouds” signify flitting visions of happi- 
ness ; unattainable good is represented by “ the moon's reflec- 
| tion in the wave”; “ floating clouds obscuring the day” ex- 
| press the temporary shade thereon by detraction on illustrious 
| characters; difficulty of purpose is figured by “ the grass and 
tangle in a path; female beauty by the obvious and common 
semblance of a “fair flower”; Spring is the emblem of joy, 
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Autumn of sorrow; gladness is expressed by “the heart’s 
flowers being all full-bloom ;” the virtue of the female charac- 
ter is pictured under “ the white gem, the pure crystal, the cold 
and transparent ice ;” “ the season when peach-blossoms are in 
beauty” means that of marriage, as marriages were anciently 
celebrated in Spring; searchers afier pleasure are depicted un- 


der the figure of “ bees and butterflies among flowers’”—and 














so on without end. 

There exist a great number of figurative allusions, which 
contain a particular reference to some event in history or ro- 
mance ; and as the facts, or fables, at which these only hint, 
cannot be discovered without reference to the acquisitions of 
some well-instructed native, this circumstance constitutes a 
considerable obstacle, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
the study of Chinese poetry, anywhere but in the country itself, 
The following are examples of such allusions. “The heart 
that responds to the lute,” means yielding to the arts of the 
seducer, and refers to the story of a yeung damsel named 
Wunkeum, who being beloved by a youth called Szema, was 
serenaded by him on the lute with a song called Foong-kew- 
hwong, or the “ bird in search of his mate.” The story says 
that “ her heart was moved,” and she eloped with her admirer 
towards morning “leaving the traces of her flight along the 
dewy pathway.” A grateful return for benefits is expressed by 
“the bird that brought the yellow flowers,” and from the fol- 
lowing story:—A person who saw a bird fall to the earth, 
pierced through the wing by an arrow, drew out the shaft and 
set the bird at liberty. He was soon after sick, and the bird ap- 
peared to him, bearing in its bill some yellow flowers. The 
patient ate them and was restored to health. 


Chinese poetry has also some aids from mythology. Every 
element of nature, with all the common phenomena of the sea- 
sons, every hill, stream or wood has a presiding spirit. There 
is Hwuyloo, the monarch of fire; Luykong the thunder-ged ; 
Luhshin the spirit of the autumnal wave, and others innume- 
rable. An interesting divinity called Yuelaou, “the old man 
of the moon,” deserves some notice. It is his peculiar busi- 
ness to tie together at their birth, with an invisible silken cord 
all youths and maidens who are predestined fur each other, 
after which the most distant separation, and apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles cannot prevent their union. With sucha 
variety of imaginative resources and with some of the bright- 
est leaves of the book of nature open in their fine country, this 
people would be dull indeed if they had not turned to some 
account the materials they possess. 





For poetry’s sake, we hope for an extension of our knowledge 
of Chinese literature. We have always made rich use of the 
imagery and thoughts of the orientals; and as fruits are im- 
proved and perfected by foreign grafts, we look to see our po- 
etry freshened with this new commerce. Truth to say, our | 
stuffs for the weaving of verse (if we may change the figure) 
are grown rather threadbare and musty. 








We have a word to say to a particular cluster of our con- | 
tributors. Since the appearance of an article in the columns | 
of a contemporary, condemnatory of “The Waltz,” communi- 

cations on this subject have literally rained upon us. We have | 
a“ copy-drawer” full of manuscript indignation egainst the | 
supposed writer of that article, and, regretting extremely that | 
so much good writing is unavailable in our hands, we must say 
to all the nameless writers who have honored us in this way, 
that their communications wait their orders. One only, from 
one of the ablest pens of the time, giving an admirable history 
of the Waltz and discussing its morale with liberality and 
manly sense, we shail try to find room for next week; but 
aside from every other consideration, the remaining papers, 
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(elaborate attacks as they are on an individual,) are wholly un- 
suited to our columns. Personality, the cheapest spice of 
writing, is only palatable when it seasons great celebrity. 
The finding of spots on the sun, and the pointing at spots on a 
pocket-handkerchief, are like the use and the abuse of it. As 
to waltzing, so indignantly defended by our friends, we thénk 
the less its purity is discussed the better—simply because it 
awakens a question of its purity. We have seen ladies un- 
consciously conceal their mouths when told that, in the East, to 
show the mouth was considered indecent. Waltzing is im- 
pure to the impure. It corrupts the woman who has been edu- 
cated to believe that itis wrong, It is the sense of modesty 
in the mind and not the span of the waist that is profaned and 
blemished by the touch of the walizer. And we think that 
she who refuses to waltz, and sits, a spectator, discussing its 
immodesty within herself, is more injured than she who is 
waltzing without a thought that she is doing wrong. 

Some time since we gave vent to the sorrows of our various 
bygone experiences in aa article on noaRDING-HousES. To those 
whose household gods are adrift like our own, it is perhapsdue 
to record discoveries of good havens for repose, and we would 
call the attention of the lookers-out for such places to the 
Enear Howse, No. 7 Greenwich st. The close neighborhood 
of the Battery, and the handsome architecture and spacious 
apartments of the house make it more desirable as a locale 
than most other houses of the kind, but it is, besides this, most 
liberally kept and “at prices to suit theyimes.” Weare quite 
sure that all who are desirous of good neighborhood and kind- 
ly management would find their desideratum here. 


On page 294, of to-day’s paper, will be found the greater 
part of one of those happy anatomies of Life in London, which 
appear occasionally in this land of humor. It is extracted 
from a work recently published in London, called Tae W assart 
Bowt, and we are sorry that our limits do not permit us to 
extract the entire chapter on evening parties. With a change 
of here and there a word, this entertaining paper might very 
well pass for a portraiture of society in New York.* 

We have received the 4th No. of “ The Indicator, a Miscel- 
lany of Self-Improvement, devoted to the discussion of princi- 
ples that promote the acquisition of knowledge, the culture 
and discipline of the mind, and the formation of character.’ 
The design seems to be carried out in this work not only truth- 
fully but entertainingly. 


Our friend of the Knickerbocker must excuse us that a mis- 
laying of his March number occasioned a delay of notice or 
acknowledgment. We can only speak with knowledge of the 
contributions to the work and these seem to us of the usual 
excellence. The Editor’s Table is in a print too fine for our 
eyes, and we should fancy it an objection to some other of Ifis 
readers. 

From a glimpse into Mr. Farnham’s Travels in‘the Prauries 
and in the Oregon Territory, we have laid it aside for careful 
perusal and future extracts, and can already promise the reader 
of it an interesting book. It is published in the cheap form by 
the Tribune press, price twenty-five cents. 

Numbers nine, ten, and eleven of the American edition of 


_ the Loxpon Lancer are now ready at the Brother Jonathan 


office. These complete all the numbers received by the last 


| steamer. We shall have another number by the Great Western. 





* Note by the Printer’s Devil. One of the most remarkable coin- 


| cidences on record, is the importation of this article in the Wassail 


Bowl, at the same time that an article on this very subject, in nearly the 
same words, but descriptive only of society in New York, appears as 
an original contribution to the “New World” of this dey. Ours has 
been in type nearly a month. 
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The publishers of the Brother Jonathan have in course of | 
translation an Italian Romance entitled “ Anselmo, the Grand 
Master of the Secret Order.” ‘The tale is founded upon the 
hidden conspiracies of the Carbonari, and throughout it pre- 
sents scenes 








“ OF most disastrous chances— 

Of moving incidents, by flood and field ; 

Of bair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 

Of pris’ners taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery. Of caverns vast, 

Roogh quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 

And of the canibals that each other eat, 

The anthtropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
We cannot better describe the staring incidents with which 
this novel abounds than by the above quotation. To ensure 
an excellent translation of the work we have employed | 
Mr. Wexp, late editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the trans- | 
lator of “The Butchers of Ghent,” which was issued from | 
our press, and had such an immense sale last summer. The | 





price will be only twelve-and-a-half cents or ten copies for one | 
dollar. 


An new English work entitled “ Missionary Labors and Scenes 
in Southern Africa,” has just been published by R. Carter, 58 
Canal street. The author, Mr. Moffat, is a London missionary 
on that continent. The book abounds in rich incident and 
wild and romantic adventure; and some idea of its character 


may be formed from the extracts published by us a couple of 
weeks since. 





“Thoughts for the Thoughtful,” is another work from the 
press of the same publisher, being a series of original and select 
tracts, and presenting a volume of very agreeable religious 
reading. 

Discourses “ On the Philosophy of Reform,” oy the Rev. Mr. | 
Chapin, of Charlestown. This is a neat little volume from the 
press of Stickney, 130 Fulton street. 


— 


Tue Trisune’s Evitortars.—The editor of the Tribune gives us to | 
understand that be claims paternity to each and every paragraph that 
appears in his paper. We therefore retract our “ insinuation”’ last week | 
that the brothers Harper furnished the article wherein the publishers of 
the Jonathan are virtually charged by that paper with practicing a decep- 
tion upon the public. From explanations made by us, the Tribue editor 


must be aware that he bas circulated a falsehood; and it would seem he | 
has not the manliness to acknowledge hiserror. From this circumstance | 


we still firmly believe that the attack upon us was made with a view to 


serve the interests of the Cliff-street publishers, though it may not have 


emanated directly from them. The editor of the Tribune is welcome 


to all the credit he can gain by assaults of this description upon his 
mighbors. 


a 


IntsH Emigrants.—The Sun newspaper having published an article ! 


exhibiting the manner in which poor emigrants, from Ireland, are induced 

to pay their passages to this country by false promises of plenty of labor 

at high prices, a number of the daily newspapers have come out fiercely 

with intent to extinguish that luminary for presuming to suspect that | 
there are any houses in this city capable of such trickery in trade. For 
our own part we know that this kind of knavery has been practised to a 
considerable extent during the last ten years; and without giving the 
Sun credit for any particularly high order of sagacity, we must believe 
that the virtuous indignation of the Tribune, and some of the other daily 
papers that have attacked the Sun, has been purchased and paid for. 
With respect to the character of the gentlemen who have withdrawn 
their advertisements from the Sun, in consequence of the offensive 
exposé, we know nothing. If that paper has attacked their business 
unjustly, they have their remedy—but if, on the contrary, it bas im- | 
partially exposed the shameful and cruel deception practised upon poor 
Irish immigrants to America, the less they say on the subject the better. | 
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Portrait or Cor. Wa. R. Jounson.—Last week’s Spirit of the 
Times contained one of the most elegant steel plate engravings we have 
seen ina long time. It is a very large portrait of Col. Johnson, “the 
Napoleon of the Turf,’’ so styled by sportsmen. 


rT 


Americas Minister to Cuina.—The recent appointment of the 
Hon. Epwarp Everett as Commissioner of our Government to reside 
in China has created considerable speculation in the political circles. 
Some think that he will be delighted with the opportunity thus afforded 
him of studying the wonderful history of the Celeatialo—othors again 
deem it highly improbable that he will accept the appointment. Mr. 
Everett is one of the most learned men of the day. As a linguist, he 
has no superior in this country, and, perbaps, in the world, At the age 
of twenty years he filled the chair of Professor of Greek literature at Har- 
vard University, with the highest credit to himself and that respectable 
institution. He studied during a considerable period in Gottingen, and 


| afterwards sojourned for a time in Greece, on whose antiquities, scenery, 


and literature, he subsequently delivered a series of lectures at Boston, 
which attracted great attention, and contributed not slightly to his repu- 
tation asa scholar and a manof fine taste. Next to John Quincy Adams, 
Mr. Everett is by far the fittest man in the country to represent the na- 
tion in China. ‘To a man of his feelings and talents, we do not know a 
more acceptabie field of observation and study than that presented by the 
Chinese empire. Its antiquities, and the language, customs, religion, 
habits, and characteristics of its vast population—shut out as they have 


| been for ages, from the rest of the world, and retaining all the usages of 


the remotest antiquity—furnish inexhaustible subjects of most interest- 
ing investigation. And as the field is one hitherto, it may be said, al- 
most altogether untrodden—for the journals of Macartney, and of one or 
two other European residents in China, bave given us very little valuable 
informatiun relative to the country or its people—Mr. Everett has every 
opportunity of identifying his name and talents with a subject which will 
long continue to occupy a large share of the attention of the civilized 
world. Mr. Everett’s mission to the Celestial Empire, then, would not 
be one merely of commercial or political importance. The antiquarian 
—the man of taste—the student of the progress of the human race—the 
philosopher—all would feel deeply interested in this embassy. 

Should Mr. Everett go to China, he will doubtless experience a good 
dea! of difficulty in enlightening the Celestials with respect to the rela- 
tions of this country with England. But the Chinese will be wonderfully 
tickled when they come to learn how the Yankees thrashed John Bull; 
and we recommend Mr. Everett to translate as soon as possible into the 
Chinese language, the story of the brilliant exploits of our revolutionary 
heroes on sea and land. That would be the readiest possible way of 
gaining the aff-ctions of the Celestials, for they could not help feeling 


| reverence and love fer the nation that had whipped the mighty “ children 


of the sea,” against whom they now entertain, so very pardonably, no 
ordinary grudge. 


If Mr. Everett accepts his appointment to China, it is highly probable 


| that the Hon. Danie Weester, Secretary of State, will succeed him 


as Minister to the Court of Queen Victoria. 


Tue Trtat or Commanper Mackenzie before the Court Martial at 
Brooklyn has rot yet closed. Nothing particularly demanding attention 
has occurred in the proceedings of the present week. The relatives of 
Spencer have determined that the commander of the Somers shall at all 
hazards suffer disgrace for his conduct, if official influence will have any 
effect; and we therefore observe that on the recent opening of a now ses- 
sion of the United States District Court in this city, Judge Betts—not- 
withstanding his former decisions on this subject, wherein he in sub- 
stance declared that his court had no right to interfere—charged the 
grand jury that this was a case for their action. In connexion with this 
change, Mr. Morris, son-in-law of Secretary Spencer, and of course a 
dependent, at Washington, has preferred a complaint for murder against 
Commander Mackenzie and Lieutenant Gansevoort. Mrs. Cromwell 
has done the same as to her husband—all acting, as is believed, under 
the advice and at the suggestion of Mr. John C. Spencer, through his 
counsel here, Messrs. B. F. Butler and Charles O'Connor. What dis 
position the Grand Jury will make of these complaints, concerning which 
they will of course ask the instruction of the court, we venture not to 
predict; though we have no doubt of that they ought to make. No man 
can be justly subject to two different codes and to two different tribunals 
for the same offence. It is almost useless now-a-days to condemn the 
conduct of a man in office using his official influence to further private 
ends, and we shall therefore say nothing further of the p:oceedings of 
Mr. Spencer. Should an indictment be procured against Commander 
Mackenzie, we doubt not that it will be promptly quashed—for Mr. Spen- 
cer’s influence cannot alter our laws. 


Burctary at Wasnixctox.—Mr. Webster's house was entered 
early on Monday morning by two villains, through one of the windows, 
and several articles of value were taken. Among them were the elegant 
Tuscan vase presented to him by the citizens of Boston, two silver candle- 
sticks, a gold knife and fork, andasilverinkstand. They were attacked 
however, by a servant of Mr. Webster, on leaving the house, and aban- 
doned a part of the plunder, including the vase and the candlesticks. 

A Heavy Verpict.—Eight thousand dollars damages has been ren- 
dered by a Jury in Tomkins county circuit for a breach of promise of 


marriage. The parties to the suit were Mary Conrad, against Josiah B. 
Williams, both of the village of Ithaca. 
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A Hussanp’s Revence anpW@ ustirication.—The Journal of Com- 
meree gives, from a European paper, the substance of a very interesting 
murder trial at Ostend, in Belgium. It was the case of ANTOINE 
Dietz, charged with the murder of Gustavus Lipsey. The accused 
was Receiver of the Belgian railway at the Ostend Station. For some 
time he had suspected the existence of eriminal relations between his 
wife and Liben. Events subsequently confirmed his suspicions, and the 
affair became a common topic of scandal. Liben then left Ostend and 
went to Antwerp. While there he kept up an active correspondence 
with Madame Dietz, which, in despite of all the precautions of the two 
lovers, the husband discovered. He then expresged to bis wife the in- 
tention of inviting Liben to pass some days with them at Ostend. She 
eagerly encouraged him to do so, and charged herself with the writing 
of a letter to that effect. Liben accepted the invitation, and arrived at 
Ostend on the 27th July last. 
expected summons to Bruges, left Ostend, but returned almost immedi- 
ately, and concealed himself in the neighborhood of his own house. On 
the evening of the 30th, while sitting in a close rail-road car, opposite his 
dwelling, his wife’s maid informed him, that, during his absence from 
home, Liben had been very assiduous in his attentions to her mistress, 
and at that moment was with her in the dining room. Thereupon, Dietz, 
armed with loaded pistols, went noiselessly into the house, all ws reach- 
ing the room discovered the parties in the very act of adultery. Inter- 
rupted by his appearance, Liben was approaching Dietz, when the latter 
shot him, with two balls successively, aud terminated his life. Dietz 
surrendered himself to the authorities, and was tried at the Cuurt of As- 
sizes of Flanders-Weat, the last of December. The standing of all the 
parties had been highly respectable, and the result was looked for with 
great interest, throughout the country, and even abroad. The trial lasted 
some days, and was attended by an immense crowd of people, curious to 
witness the various scenes of a drama, the denouement of which had 
cust the wretched Liben his life, and an unhappy husband and father, his 
peace of mind. 

Dietz is described to have been perfectly self-possessed on entering the 
court room, and to have looked round upon the crowd with undisturbed 
composure. He is of middle stature, dark complexion, and has long 
black mustachios, which give him anair of sterness; but when he speaks, 
the expression of his countenance is peculiarly mild and gentle. On this 
occasion, he was dressed in a full suit of black. ' 

The statement of facts given above is derived from the evidence elicit- 
ed at the trial; and it was further proved that the accused scrupulously 
performed every marital duty, or, if he erred at all, it was on the side of 
kindness, in forbearance of a proper degree of restraint upon his wife, 
ie he tenderly loved. He was declared to be the model of a hus- 

and. 

On the 30ch of December was enacted the closing scene in this drama 
of real life. The throng of spectators was greater than on any preced- 
ing day. The expectation of an acquittal was very general. The advo- 
cate presented the defence of the accused. he public prosecutor 
waived the right of reply. The court then instructed the jury to delibe- 
rate upon and answer the following questions: Is Antoine Diez guilty 
of having slain Gustavus Liben, on the night of the 30ch and 31st of July, 
at Ostend! Was the crime committed wilfully? Or was it preme- 
ditated ? 

The jury retired. Oa their return at the expiration of twenty minutes 
the President of the Court, after cautioning the public against any mani- 
festation of feeling at the result, commanded the foreman to declare the 
verdict. The foreman of the jury in a sonorous voice replied :—** Upon 
my honor and conacience, before God and man, the verdict of the jury is, 
upon the first question: No: upon the second: No! upon the third: 
No!—A double salvit of plandits and bravos declared the assent of the 

audience. The President ordered the officers to clear the room. But 
it was impossible to repress the enthusiasm of the crowd. Renewed 
applause hailed the verdict of the jury. The accused was then brought 
into Court. Although he must have heard and comprehended the shouts 
of the people, he preserved the same imperturbable composure, that had 
characterized his demeanor throughout the trial. The Clerk read the ver- 
dict of the jury. The President declared M. Diez acquitted of the ac- 
cusation, and ordered him to be released from custody. His defenders 
and friends embraced him, and conveyed him from the hall amidst the 
plaudits of the assembled multitude. 


Sidvs anv Wonpers is tar Heavens—Tue Ewp or tHe Wogtp 
DRAWETH NEAR !—All over the New England states a bright Comet has 
been seen near the sun. It was situated a little to the left of that lumi- 
nary, passing from it,—the tail and all very brilliant to appearance, about 
four feet long, as measured with the eye, and about the same distance 
from us as thesun. Its brilliancy was almost equal to that of Venus. It 
may be the comet announced some three months since in Europe; it was 
then traversing the constellation Draco; be it that or another, it is of rare 
brilliancy. There are but three on record, of sufficient brilliancy to be 
seen in the day season. The first was 43 years before Christ, and 
is called ‘a hairy star ;’ it was seen with the naked eye in the day time. 


The second was in the year 1402, and was so brilliant that the a of 


the sun, at the end of March, did not hinder people seeing it at mid-day ; 
both its nucleus and its tail, was, to use the language of the day, ‘two 
fathoms long.’ The third appeared nn Feb. 18th, 1744, and nearly 
equalled Venus in splendor, and many persons saw it at mid-day without 
glasses. It may yet prove that this comet is the same as that of 1402.— 
Besides this wonderful comet, we hear of earthquakes all over the new 


Ona the 29th, Dietz, on pretence ef anun- | 


















| other countries. —English payer. 



































































world; and reéently, a dark cloud came over a portion of the State o 
Missouri from which was precipitated a fine dust, resembling ashes, of a 
black or dark brown color ! 


Joseph Ward died lately at Lorian, Ohio.—He was one of the last of 
that brave band whoassisted in the destruction of the tea at Boston Har- 
bor. He served his country thoagh the whole Revolution with fidelity. 
After the Revolution was over he settled down upon a farm. 


Tue Faits or tae State.—The legislature of Alabama at its recent 
session, passed the following resolution:—Resolved, that the State of 
Alabama is fully able to meet her own debts and liabilities: her faith and 
honor are pledged for the redemption of ber bonds; the idea of reputa- 
tion is repugnant to her, and she recognizes her Great Seal as binding 
every foot ef soil belonging to her citizens. 


Srecie vs. Bank Notes.—The Exchanges of the country are re- 
stored to a specie basis, with the single exception of Alabama, the cur- 
rency of which state remains at about 20 per cent discount. This isa 
triumph of natural remedies,—in other words, of free trade,—which we 
hope our countrymen will notice, and become more sure that the regula- 
sions which exist in the nature of things, possess a power to restore or- 
der beyond that of any other regulators which have been invented. The 
truth about the matter is, that disturbing the regulating powers which the 
Creator established, we created cob-works of our own, to counteract the 
benevolent workings of His principles; and we built theory upon theory 
and regulation upon regulation, until the mis-shapen mass began to break. 
One timber after another gave way, until the whole was levelled with 
the earth; if not now lower than that. Here the great principles which 
we had foolishly rejected, took up our disordered affairs, see what 
perfect work they have made! The exchanges of the country WERE 
NEVER in so good a state as now. The rates of discount are exceedingly 
small, and the facilities of collecting and remitting as good as can be 
desired. More and better than all, the exchanges in their present ar- 
rangement, cannot be thrown out of order. If we will but let the cur- 
rency and the exchanges alone, they will remain sound to the end of the 
world, even though that event should not happen until a thousand years 
from next April. Gen. Jackson even, could not now put a single wheel 
cut of geer. Let us then be contented and thankful, and never get up 
another rebellion against the laws of currency, and then we shall avoid 
another six years flogging —Jour Com. 


Cuoice o a Store.—It is essential to the success of a retail trades- 
man, to establish himself in some leading thoroughfare. A store with a 
spacious double window is very desirable, if it can be obtained, as it ad- 
mits of variety and display. In selecting a house, always bear in mind 
that “a rolling stone gathers no moss.” Hundreds of tradesmen have 
been wrecked upon this postulate, “this will do for Tuk eREesent.”— 
The “present” is always the golden moment of your life. Clutch it 
with a firmgrasp. Fix upon premises in which you may stay as long 48 
you live. Recollect there is much truth in the assertion, that “ three 
removes are as bad as a fire.”’ 

Having cbtained the store you want, do not put an article into it, until 
you have secured a lease of it. No one should be a tenant at will. If 
by care and attention to business, you make a stand more valuable than 
before, it will be the “ will’ of the landlord that you turn out—and un- 
less you are pretty certain of doing this, you can have no object in taking 
a store atall. Steady improvement in a refail business is invariably /o- 
cal. He who employs years of his time in forming and consolidating a 
valuable connexion, would be esteemed a madman to remove from the 
situation which gave birth to it to another where it would be lost; and 
yet the non-possession of a lease of the place you occupy, will very fre- 
quently accomplish the same end. In a word, if your business depends 
upon customers, get them and keep them by staying where you are. Do 
not listen to the advice which certain officious friends and foolish people 
are continually in the habit of offering without consideration. “ Don't 
hamper yourself with a lease,” say they; which, being interpreted into 
omaiion intelligible, means—* Don’t secure the only means of security.” 
A lease to a tradesman, is what an anchor is to a ship—the only hold 
fast to be relied on.—Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 


Lasor axp Lasorers 1N AMeRicaA.—For a great many years past, 
the product of a day’s labor in the United States has yielded a higher 
price than in any othercountry in the world. ‘This appears fiom the fact 
that the wages of labor have been higher there than any where else, and 
that profits, that is, all that part of the a of labor which is not paid 
to the laborer as wages, have alsobeen high. Looking for the causes of 
this superiority, one is, that a day’s labor in the United States includes 
more labor than a day’s labor in any other country—certainly more than 
in any other country with the exception of England. An American 
works quicker and longer too. You will have the best idea of this by 
considering that all labor in America resembles labor by piece work in 
England ; and if you turn to navigators excavating earth for # railroad by ’ 
the yard, or mowers mowing by the acre, when there is a scarcity of : 4 
hands, you will understand the character of that kind of unskilled labor 
which obtains such high wages here. Another cause of the high earn- é 
ings of a part of the American population is their great readiness and in- 
genuity. These qualities, the quickness with which they make new im- 
provements, or apply those made in other countries, and the superior 
skill with which they carry on particular manufactures, have enabled 
them to compete, in particular cases, with the lower rates of wages of 
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A Famity oy Cousterreiters.—Mary Sheppard, found guilty of } 
counterfeiting in the Court of Sessions, was on Tuesday afternoon sen- | 
tenced to the State prison for seven years and one month. The prisoner 
‘'s @ woman about 60 years old, and the mother of a numerous family, | 
the greater number of whom, and also both their parents, are now in dif- 
ferent State prisons, or sentenced to be sent there. About one hour be- 
fore the mother was sentenced in the Court of Sessions, her con James 
Sheppard was, for a similar offence, sentenced by the U.S. Circuit Court 
to be imprisoned in the State prison five years. Her daughter was sen- 
tenced to the S:ate prison by the Court of Sessions about a week back. 
Her husband is in the State prison of Ohio, one of her sons is in the 
State prison of New Jersey, another in the State prison at Sing Sing, 
and a third will leave this city for the same place, accompanied by his | 
mother, ina day or two. All these have been convicted of similar of 
fences, counterfeiting. 


West Poist Mititary Acavemy.—In answer to the resolutions of 
the Military Convention, beld at Albany the last of January, denouncing | 
the above institution as aristocratical and anti-republican, and calling up- 
on Congress to abolish it, and appropriate the money applied to its sup- 
port, to the diffusion of military instruction in the different States, the 
Secretary of War, to whom the proceedings of the Convention were trans- 
mitted, has addressed a letter to General Townsend, its President, ex- 
pressing his mortification and surprise that a convention of enlightened 
militia officers of the State of New-York, should have entertained a pro- 
porition to drive from the State a National Institution of such a character, 
and to scatter its funds to the four winds, to be wasted in abortive efforts 
to nurse a feeble seminary in each State. He denies the possibility of 
estimating by dollars and cents the advantage of collecting, embodying, 

reserving and teaching the military science of the civilized world. If it | 

> aristocratic and anti-republican, it shares that reproach in common | 
with seminaries of instruction in every department of knowledge, which 
must necessarily be composed of a small number of pupils compared with | 
the entire male population. Every Congressional District in the States 
and Territories furnishes a cadet on the nomination of its representative, | 
and the small remainder af members of the Academy is composed of the 
sons of the officers of the Army and Navy, descendants of revolutionary 
soldiers, and of distinguished public officers, whose pecuniary resources 
may be cramped. The Secretary promises to promote the adoption of 
= plan that may be devised, more equal, just and republican, better | 
calculated to diffuse military information through the whole country, and 
to give to each and every portion of it, the advantages of such an institu- | 
tion, and very pertinently suggests the propriety of an effort to point out 
and remedy whatever defect may exist in the institution, before resorting 
to the extremity of its destruction. He refers General Townsend to the 
statements heretofore published by us, showing the condition in life of | 
each cadet in the institution, and observes that the sons of mechanics, 


farmers, and of poor parents, have always constituted the great body of | 
the pupils. 





A Rich Orv Maw.—UVnsuccessful Attempt to “ Purchase” a 
Husband !—A correspondent of the Indiana American, writing from | 
Natchez, Miss., after remarking that a large portion of the business in | 
that city is done by females, and that they are the capitalists and active | 
members of the business firms, gives, as an instance of the pranks play- 
ed by Dame Fortune on those who woo her favor by industry and econo- 
my, the following sketch of a rather antique maiden—a Miss Lydia 
D—— :— About fifteen years since she came to this place from Phila- 
delphia, alone, poor, friendless, and unrecommended, and commenced 
business in the humble capacity of a huckster—selling apples, candy, &c. 
at the corners of the streete—next, a emall shop—a retail store, &c., 
gradually rose up until her property is now valued at three hundred | 
thousand dollars. For some years, her operations in Natchez and Vicks- 
burg have been very large. She owns some dozen of the finest houses in 
Vicksburg, ard is nowa rich old maid, and what is a rare circumstance, 
accumulated by her own industry. She has none of the contracted no- 
tions and love of small matters peculiar to old maids; but has a strong, 
grasping, masculine propensity for heavy business transactions, with all 
the care and economy of a strict housewife. When in Vicksburg, the | 
other day, she was pointed out to us, and we pursued her several squares 
until she entered a store house on business. Her features are rigid with | 
eare and calculation. There is none of that sweet smile of loveliness 
which plays about the sweet countenance of woman—her voice has as- 
sumed a hard and commanding tone, instead of the soft cadence of love | 
and kindness—her step is hurried, instead of light and graceful. Her 
action, look, and air, is that of business, instead of the grace of lovely | 
woman, She only knows one impulse of action—moncy. As an illus- | 
tration of her character, we will name one instance of her having at- | 
tempted to woo the powers of Cupid. Having accidentally discovered 
that she was alone in the world, about four years since, she determined 
upon purchasing a husband. One day as Judge Pinkard was passing her | 
establishment in Vicksburg, she wanted him to count some money for | 
ner. The reader will recollect Judge Pinkard is an old bachelor. The 
judge, at her request, stepped into the counting-room, where she had one 
hundred thousand dellars lying upon the table. When the judge had 
finished counting the lore pile, she informed him in quite a business man- 
ner, that he could have the entire control of it, if he would take her 
with it! History does not mention whether the judge took the question 
under consi¢eration, or whether he rendered the opinion of the court in- 
stantly. But we are glad his decision has been presented. He has de- 
cided that the one hundred thousand dollars was quite desirable, but the 








‘ 
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incumbrance was greater than the nett Yalue. So the petitioner was 
nonsuited. We should suppose she was about forty years of age, but it 
is hard to judge of the age of an old maid. 

— —— 


Fire is Worcester Massacuusetts.—A fire was discovered on 
Monday morning, about 1 o'clock, in the brick building next door south 
of the Central Hotel, on Main street. It was principally occupied by 
Spear and Farnsworth, as a restorateur and boarding-house, and, with 
its contents was entirely desttoyed. The fire had made such progress 
before it was discovered that the occupants of the building had barely 
time to escape with their lives. The adjoining building, known as the 
central exchange, was soon on fire, and notwithstanding the exertions of 
the firemen and citizens, was eutirely destroyed. This building 
was occupied by the post-office, the Worcester Bank, the printing 
and publishing offices of the Worcester Palladium, the Worcester Water- 
fall, lawyers’ offices, &c., and the amount of property consumed must 
be very large. There was an insurance on the building of $15,000. A 
livery stable situated immediately in the rear of the exchange, owned by 
Naham Parker, was also burnt tothe ground. The ‘‘ Wool store,” a very 
large brick building in the rear of the one in which the fire was discov- 
ered, formerly used as a storehouse for wool, but latterly unoccupied 
except in the third story, was also entirely destroyed. A letter received 
from the postmaster cf Worcester says :—‘‘ All the letters, papers and 
property, belonging to the post-office has been preserved—but they are 
in such a state of confusion as will cause some irregularity. I hepe to 
restore order in a cay ortwo.” This is the most destructive fire that 


has oceurred in Worcester for a number of years. The buildings burned 


were standing in the very centre of business, in close proximity to several 
large and valuable buildings. The books, papers, bills and specie of the 
Worcester Bank were removed to a place of security without loss. 


Tae Use or WeattH 1x Exctasp.—The national idolatry paid to 
wealth, is quite as proverbial as in the French metropolis. The country 
is flooded with money; capitalists have not known how to apply their 
capital; Spanish loans, American projections, railroads here, emigration 
there, mines in Mexico, opium in China; no matter what or where— 
this among private men: then in Parliament, hundreds of thousands of 
ome for printing blue-covered books, which only one man in every 
iundred thousand lcoks at; a million for depriving the Basques of their 
liberty; untold millions for slaughtering the Affghans and the Chinese, 
because the former would not submit to our insolent dictation, and the 
latter to our invasion of their fiscal code; besides vast sums for sending 
out two ships with bottled air to the Niger, warming and lighting the 
House of Commons, &c. Surely any one, previously ignorant of the 
history of our times, reading this short list, would exclaim, “ How mag- 
nificent a nation! What sums must it not have spent in raising cathe- 
drals and churches, colleges and hospitals! How stately must be its 
halls for the public amurements! How plentiful and ambrageous its 
public walks! How frequent and huw joyous must be the holidays of its 

ople |” 

Methinks be would learn with astonishment, that in the country where 
countless temples of wealth and speculation are daily rising, hundreds 
and thousands of temples reised to God are lying in crumbling ruins; 
that the collective wisdom of that nation has straightly and sternly re- 


| fused spiritual food for six millions of souls; that against right, and 
| prayers, and highest eloquence, it pared down to the merest utility the 
funds wherewith “holy men of old” had endowed existing cathedrals ; 


that prisons and houses of correction are the only buildings it raises for 
the people; and that it would regard the man who should venture to 
propose a grant of public money for the temporal recreation or eternal 
welfare of its poor, asa madman ora bigot. So long, perhaps, as such 
strange inconsistencies degrade our private mercantile adventures and 
our public legislative enactments—so long as the spirit and conduct of 
the age is at cnce so profuse and so niggard—so generous, yet so sparing 
—so democratic, and yet so careless of the poor—so long it may be deem- 


| eda sufficient reply to any proposals for shortening the hours of factory 
| Jabor, or reviving holidays among the people, to say, “ We are too poor, 


time is money, and we cannot afford it.” But I will fain hope that this 
fever-fit of mammon worship is beginning to abate ; many people of great 
goodness and learning doubt, and are venturing to express their doubt, 


_ whether the one great object of social gevernment in this kingdom, com- 
| monly called “Church and State,” is to squeeze the greatest possible 
amount of wealth out of the greatest possible amount of work; and here 


and there gardens have been planted, and museums built, and occasion- 
ally evén a holiday provided for the working classes and the poor; while, 
which to me is the most cheering sign of all, a holy crusade has been 
commenced, and is being carried on with no inconsiderable success, 
against pews and other obstructions to their church rights. 

Another very gratifying symptom of a returnto a bealthier feeling must 
not be overlooked, in the merchants on "Change resuming earlier hours, 
and the bankers having determined to close their banks earlier in the 


day: all these are steps in the right direction, and forbid me to despair 


of seeing none but Exon boys duly enjoying the holidays of the church. 
This money argument, if good against such a revival, is also good against 
the few holidays that ate yet left, and indeed against all restrictions on 


_ work and gain; nor shall I be easily convinced, that if the relations be- 


tween employer and employed are what they ought to be in a Christian 
country, and what they certainly once were in this, the observance of a 
score of holidays during the year would press upon the latter’s means 
of support.—From a Discourse by Lord J. Manvers. 
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Cownoresstonat Remtniscences.—The late Congress is remarkable 
or many peculiar circumstances, distinct and-apart from political cha- 
acteristics or acts. It was in actual session more than one year and a 


i 


utter. No other Congress ever sat twelve months. This Congress 
t more months, more weeks, more days, and more hours than any other | 


since the beginning of the Government. It made more speeches, done 
more business, received more petitions, examined more cases, made more 
sports, printed more documents, acted on more resolutions, passed more 
rivate bills, rejected more private bills, passed more public bills into 
vcts and laws, rejected more public bills, had more bills vetoed, effected 
ore and greater retrencliments, caused more reforms in the parliament- 


MesMerRism and Wercucrart —We copy the following from the 
Newburyport Herald :—Since the wonderful discoveries in Animal Mag- 
netism we must cease to sneer at the delusion of our ancestors, in regard 
to witchcraft. There can be no doubt that the witches of those days 
were either the voluntary or involuntary possessors of great magnetic 


| power. All the testimony of that day—all the mysterious conduct which 


ry rules, lost more members by resignation, lost more by death, than | 
any previous Congress. Tuisrzzy of its members died. Seven lost 


ir wives by death. Nive married. Twetve or more lost their 
children by death. Sercn Senators and fwelvc Representatives resigned. 
Of the twelve Representatives so resigning, three were re-elected to the 
same seats in the same Congress. Several were very ill, and near to 
death. One had his leg broken, and one had his ear Lit off in a fight !— 
Inm+rican. 


ForEtan Coixn.—Previous to the adjournment of Congress, an act 
was passed which renders legal, a tender of money in the gold coins of 
France or England. The coin of France is to be of not less than eight 

andred and ninety-nine thousandths in fineness, at ninety-two cents and 
nine tenths of a cent per penny weight—that of England not less than 
nine hundred and fifteen and a half in fineness, at ninety-four cents and 
six tenths of a cent per penny weight. Silver coins were likewise legal- 
sed, as the Spanish pillar dollars and tke dollars of Mexico, Peru, and 
Belivia of not less than eight hundred and ninety seven thousandths in 
ineness, and four hundred and fifteen grains in weight, at one hundred 
cents each. Also, five frane pieces of France, of not less than nine 

undred thousandths in fineness, and three hundred and eighty-four grains 
in weight, at ninety-three cents each.— Eve. Post. 


For Lospon tn Two Days !—Mr. Dermott, the proprietor of a new- 
ly invented flying machine at St. Francisville, La. asserts positively that 
he can travel from that place to London in the space of one or two days, 
ever a safer road than the land or water can possibly afford, and surpass 
the birds in his flight, as much as we may now surpass the fishes in swim- 
ming by means of boats. Horace thought it « strong proof of the impiety 
of the age in which he lived, that men dared to cross wide seas which 
the gods had interposed between distant nations. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
and other literary men, better acquainted with the etymology and ortho- 
raphy of words than with the laws of nature, ridiculed the attempt to 
‘y ; but ridicule ia no test of truth. So argues the flying machine man, 
a notice of whose invention we have before published. 

Tue Last Ficut sttween roe Texans ann Mexicans.—The ac- 
count of the engagement at Mier, which stated that unly 11 Texans were 
killed and 26 wounded, while no less than six hundred Mexicans were 
saughtered, was too much of a Munchausen story to be credited : it is 
nevertheless true toa figure. The whole number of Mexicans engaged 
was near 3000, and the number of Texans less than three hundred ! 
More than two Mexicans were killed to every Texan soldier in the 
Feld. 


Heavy Damaces ror Scanner —Zacheus Joslin, of Bridgetown, 


2 


I. J., recovered judgment against Benjamin Williams fur $2000 dama- | 


ces laid in a suit brought for slander. Williams had asserted that Jos- 
in had “murdered a pedlar,” and the Court, without much hesitatiea, 
rendered a verdict for the full amount of damages brought. 


Se.r-Devorios or as American Saiton.—The following anecdote 
com “ The Book of the Navy’? may not be new to our readers, but as 
sonnected with an important event of history, it can never cease tobe 

teresting: 

During the period of the bombardment of Tripoli in 1804, in which Com. 
P-eble and Capt. Decatur were actively engaged, whilst threeof the Ameri- 
ean gunboats bore dower upon nine Tripelitan vessels of the same class, cap- 
tured three of them and putting the remainder to flight, Captain Decatur 
et the moment of victory, was infomed that his brother, Lieutenant 
James Decatur, had been treacherously shot by a Tripolitan commander 


excited the fear and wonder of the wise men of the time, and on which 
we have ignorantly looked with incredulous skepticism is now explained 
to our astonished vision. Wecan now understand the influence of the 
evil eye—the fearful power of the witches—the helplessness of the be- 
witched, and the tortures which they suffered, inflicted secretly by the 
malign and astonishing power of magnetism. Hitherto we have disbe- 
lieved the wonderful tales concerning the actions to which the r 


| victims of witcheraft were compelled by the twé// of the witches, and the 
| agonies which they endured—we have often laughed at the testimony so 


| 
| 


! 


| 


| 





after he had boarded and captured him. The fearless Decatur imme- | 


diately attacked the Tripolitan commander, who was armed with spear 
and cutlas. Inthe contest, which for a time appeared doubtful, Decatur 
troke his sword near the hilt. He seized his enemies spear, and after 
a violent struggle, succeeded in throwing him on the deck. The Turk 

ow drew from his belt a dirk, and, when in the act of striking, 
Decator caught his arm, dwew from his pocket a pistol, and shot him 
through the head. During the continuance of this terrible struggle, the 
crew of each vessel impetuously rushed to the assistance ot their 1espec- 
tive commanders. Such was the carnage in this furious battle, that it 
was with difficulty Decatur could extricate himself from the killed and 
wounded by which he was surrounded. In this affair, an American sailor, 
ramed Ruben James, manifested the most heroic self-devotion. Seeing 





« Tripolitan officer aiming a blow at Decatur’s head whilst he was strug- | 


giing with his postrate foe, and which must have proved fatal, had not 
the generous and fearless tar, who had been deprived of the use of both 
bis bands, by severe wounds, rushed between the sabre and his com. 
mander, and received the blow on his head by which his skull was 
fractured. 

The gallant and intrepid sailor richly deserved that his name should 
be immortalized in an historical reminiscence. 





gravely given, that on atiching a pin into the witch or pulling her hair, 
the poor bewitched person would ery cut that she was suffering the same 
torture, although distant and out of reach from the potent enchanter. 
When Mesmerism becomes more thoroughly understood, and commonly 
practiced, it is probable we shall be compelled again to revive the old 
laws against witchcraft, which have for a long time been discarded, as 
the relics of ignorance and superstition. Our legislators and lawyers 
may very soon be compelled to resort tothe old records in order to frame 
indictments, and draw arguments, For the benefit of the jurors who 
are liable to be called upon at any moment to punish some wicked and 
diabolical Mesmeriser, we subjoin a copy of one of the old indictments : 


Province of ye Massachusetts Bay Anno RRs and Reginac Gullieimi et 
in New Eng. Mariai Nunc Anglica eto. quarto. 

Fasex 3s. Annoq Domini 1692. 

The jurors for our Sov. Lord and Lady the King and Queen present 
that Stephen Johnson on or about the First September last in the yeare 
aforesaid and divers other days and times as well before as after certain 
detestable Arts called Witchcraft and Sorcery Wickedly Mallitiously and 
Felloniously hath woed practised and exercised at and, In the Town of 

lem in the County of Essex aforesaid upon and Against Martha 
Sprague Mary Laedy and Rose Hoedly By which Wicked Arts The 
said Martha Sprague Mary Laedly and Rose Hoeldy the Day and Year 
aforesaid and divers other days and times as well before as after Was 
Tormented Afflicted Consumed Wasted Pined and Tormented against 
the Peace, Kc. Vera Billa (true bill) 


Romance ts Rear Lire.—The Bridgeton, N. J. Chronicle says that 
Mrs. Sarah Smith, who died in that place on the 28th ult., was a lineal 
descendant ef the royal family of Sweden. Her g. g. grandmother Eli- 
zabeth, in the turbulous times of that kingdom, was compelled to flee 
from her native country when she was sixteen years old. was con- 
cealed ina hogshead on board of a ship at Stockholm, for some time, be- 
fore the vessel sailed for America. She brought —— valuable treasures 
with her across the water, which were also concealed on board the ship, 
—but after the vessel had sailed over the Atlantic she was wrecked on 
the Jersey shore. This lady, with a few of the crew, barely saved their 


| lives. In her destitute condition, on the shore of a vast wilderness, as 


New Jersey then was, she fell in with a hunter by the name of Garrison; 
their acquaintance grew into intimacy, and ripened into love. She mar- 
ried him, and by him had ten children. It is said that her youngest son 
William, was born when she wasin her 55th year. She died in the 95th 
year of her age. She has a grandson now living in Bridgeton, who was 
brought up by her until he was about 9 years of age, to whum she relat- 
ed this narrative, and many of her interesting adventures. This gentle- 
man computes his grandmother's descendants in the country at mose 
than a thousand. 


A Trcsx or Boacus.—Some time last summer a very mysterious- 
looking trunk was left on board the steamer North America by some ur- 
known perzon: there it remained for several months until a few weeks 
ago it was broken open and found to contain near $2000 in counterfeit 
Mexican gold and silver coin. There were also a pair of boots and 
some papers in the trunk, which showed that it belonged to one S. D. 
Ward. As the boots were made at Cazenovia, N. Y., it was supposed 
that The owner might reside there, and Mayor Morris accordingly dis- 
patched a police officer to that town. The officer returned on Tuesday 
bringing with him Col. S. D. Ward, a man of family, and of considerable 
property at Cazenovia, and a gentleman of respectability, and totally un- 
likely to be guilty of anything of this kind now charged against him. 
Col. Ward states that the trunk and money was given in bis charge by a 
person named Decatur, who was to call for it at Cazenovia, and then 
make some purchases of thrashing machines, of which, it appears, the 
Colonel was proprietor. The trunk was lost, and Decatur never called— 
so says Col. Ward. Notwithstanding this- statement, the Mayor beld 
him to bail. 


As Istztticent Doc.—A friend of ours in an Eastern city, relates 
the following anecdote of his Newfoundland: On a certain Sunday after 
church, the family were all assembled in the drawing room, and overy 
member of it with one exception, occupied in reading. The doy, after 
making a reconnoisance of the party, proceeded of hisown accord to 
the library, and taking down a book from the shelves, returned and pre- 
sented it to the individual whe was unprovided with that convenient in- 
strument for whiling away the long quarter of an hour before dinner.— 
Troy Whig. 
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The following wants but a half hour’s polish to make of it an effusion 
of very uncommon beauty.—Ep. 


DEATH OF THE NATURE-LOVER. 


BY WALTER WHITMAN. 
Not in a gorgeous hall of pride 
Where tears fall thick, and loved ones sigh, 
Wished he, when the dark hour approached 
To drop his veil of flesh, and die. 


Amid the thundercrash of strife, 
Where hovers War's ensanguined cloud, 
And bright swords flash and banners fly 
Above the wounds, and groans, and blood. 


Not there—not there! Death’s look he’d cast 
Around a furious tiger’s den, 


Rather than in the monstrous sight 
Of the red butcheries of men. 


Days speed: the time for that last look 
Upon this glorious earth has come: 
The Power he served so well vouchsafes 

The sun to shine, the flowers to bloom. 


Just ere the closing of the day, 
His fainting limbs he needs will have 
Borne out into the fresh free air, 
Where sweet shrubs grow, and proud trees wave. 


At distance, o’er the pleasant fields, 
A bay by misty vapors curled, 

He gaz2s on, and thinks the haven 
For which to leave a grosser world. 


He sorrows not, but smiles content, 
Dying there in that fragrant place, 

Gazing on blossom, field, and bay, 
As on their Maker's very face. 


The cloud-arch bending overhead, 
There, at the setting of the sun 
He bids adieu to earth, and steps 
Down to the World Unknown. 
——————— 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


We are not acquainted with any popular English ballad on the sub- 
ject of the Wandering Jew, though the adventures of this extraerdinary 
being have affurded themes to the poets of the people in almost every 
other country in Europe. France, especially is rich in legends connect- 
ed with this fabled personage; songs and sermons equally relate the hor- 
rors to which “ the undying one’ was subjected, and the heritage of wo 
conjoined to his unparalleled length of life. Most of the notices are an- 
nouncements of his speedy appearance at some specified place, or anec- 
dotes supposed to have been related by those who had the good fortune 
of meeting with him. They all agree in describing Lim as aged, care- 
worn, with a white beard of immense length, and grizzled hair. His 
dress, though ragged and torn, was said to retain traces of oriental fine- 
ry; but he also wore a leather apron, which, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, was the usual cognizance of laborers, and the lower class of 
mechanics. Xeniola declares that, in Spain, he appeared with a very 
awful mark, which is not mentioned either by the French or Germans. 
According to this worthy father, whom Lewis has followed in ‘She 
Monk,” the Jew wore a black bandage on his forehead, which concealed 


a crucifix of flame, ever burning a brain that grew as fast as it was con- | 
sumed. It is intimated that the familiars of the Inquisition had orders | 


to keep a sharp lookout fur the wanderer, and that the crucifix was de- 


signated as the mark by which he might be known. The Inquisiters ne- | 


ver caught him; though they often had information of his practising as a 
conjuror, and exhibiting the blazing cross on his forehead in the dark, 
—a trick often practised by school-boys with abit of phosphorus. They 
arrested, indeed, a juggler at Seville; but, on inquiry, he proved to be 
‘no conjuror,”’ and bad the good luck to be liberated, after having endu- 
red ‘only the moderate torture ” 


While the Spaniards were taught to regard the Wandering Jew as an 
object of horror, the French and Brabantine legends always spoke of him 
as deserving the warmest sympathy and compassion. The Germans in- 
vested him with a speculative and philosophic character; whence Goethe, 
in his singuler piece, “‘Ahasuerus,” the name last bestowed upon the 
wanderer, has made the Jew a scholastic cobbler, strongly attached to 
materialism, particularly in the shape of material comforts. Ahasuerus 
is represented as having engaged in a dialectic controversy with our Sa- 
viour, who, provoked by his insensibility to spiritual blessings, sentences 
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him to continue in the life for which he manifests so decided a preference. 
This is one of the worst perversions of a poetic legend with which we 
are acquainted ; and it is saddening to find it connected with so great a~ 
name. 

Ahasuerus was the name usually given to the Wandering Jew in the 
last century ; but in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he was known 
as Isaac Lackedem or Lackedion—names which point toan Armenian or 
a Greek origin of the story. The Chanson, of which we are about to lay 
a version before our readers, @s nearly in the o.iginal metre as the structure 
of our language will admit, is believed to have been composed in Brabant, 
rather earlier than the age of the Reformation. The language has been 
sefiened and modernized, as it passed down the stream of tradition; but 
the air possesses the psalmodic character of those slow and plaintive 
chaunts, with which in the Middle Ages the relics of martyrs were vene- 
rated, andthe suffzrings of the saints lamented. We have preserved in 
the translation some of the roughness which characterizes the original 
ballad, particularly in the verses spoken by the bergesses to the Wan- 


derer. 


Can life, with each transition, 
From bright to darkest hue, 

Show one of worse condition 
Than the poor Wandering Jew ? 

How horrid is his state! 

His wretchedness how great ! 


One day. before the city | 
Of Brussels, in Brabant, 

We saw, with fear and pity, 
This man of comforts scant, 

And ne’er before our sight 

Was beard so long and white. | 


His garments, torn and streaming, 
The winds could not withstand, 
And we knew by his seeming 
He came from Eastern land : 
A leathern bag before 
He, like some workman, wore! 


We said, ** Good-morrow, master! 
One little moment stay, 
And tell us the disaster 
Which bas brought you this way. 
Come, do not me excuse, 
Nor sympathy refuse.” 


Then he replied, “ Believe me, 
I suffer bitter wo; 

Incessant travels grieve me ; { 
No rest for me’s below ; 

A respite I have never, 

But march on, on for ever |” 


“ Come, join us, good eld father! 
And drink a cup of ale ; 

We've come out here together 
On purpose to regale! 

And, if you’ll be our guest, 

We'll give you of the best.” 


“IT cannot take your proffer, 
I'm hurried on by Fate ; 
But for vour hearty offer | 
My gratitude is great. 
I'll ever bear in mind } 
Strangers so good and kind.” 


“ You seem so very aged, 
That, looking on with tears, 
We find ourselves engaged 
In guessing at your years. 
We'd ask,—if not too bold,— 
Are you a century old?” 


‘Years more than eighteen hundred 
Have roll’d above my head 
Since Fate has kept me sunder’d 
Both fromthe quick and dead ! | 
I was twelve years that morn 
When Christ our Lord was born !” 


“ Are you that man of sorrow, 
To whom, our authors write, 
Grief comes with every morrow, 
And wretchedness at night? 

Oh! let us know—are you 
Isaac, the Wandering Jew *” 


“Yes; Isaac Lackedion 
To me was given for name, 
And the proud hill of Zion | 
As place of birth I claim. 
Children! in me you view 
The hapless Wandering Jew! 


‘* Good Lord! how sad, how weary 
This length of life is found! 

Now, for the fifth time, bear ye ! 
I've paced the earth’s wide round ! 

All else to rest have gone, 


| Bul I must still live on! 


‘T've cast me in the ocean— 
The waves refused to drown ; 
I’ve faced the storm’s commotion 
In heaven’s darkest frown ; 

But elemental strife 
Went by, and left me life! 


“I've pase’d through fields of battle, 
Where men in thousands fell ; 
While the artillery’s rattle 
Pealed forth their funeral knel! 
The mangling shell and shot 
Whizz'd by, and harm’d me not! 


“ Beyond the broad Atlantic 
I've seen the fever spread, 
Where orphans, driven frantic, 
Lay dying on the dead: 

1 gazed with hope, not fear; 
But still death came not near. 


“ Thave no home to hide me; 
No wealth can I display; 
But unknown powers provide me 
Five farthings every day. 
This always is my store, 
*Tis never less nor more!” 


“ We used to think your story 
Was but an idle dream ; 

But, when thus wan and hosry, 
And broken-down you seem, 

The sight cannot deceive, 

And we the tale believe. 


“But you must have offended 
Most grievously our God ; 
Whose mercy is exteaded 
To all on earth who plod: 
Then tell us for what crime 
You bear hit wrath sublime?” 


“Twas by my rash behaviour 
I wrought this fearful scathe ; 
AsChrist, our Lord and Saviour, 
Was passing on to death. 
His wild request I spurn'd, 
His gentle pleading scorn’d. 


‘Beneath the cross when sinking, 
He pass’ before my door! 

From the erowd’s insults shrinking, 
He stepp'd the threshold o’er, 

And made a mild request 

That I would let him rest. 


“* Begone |’ said I, ‘ thou vile one! 
Move on, and meet thy fate, 
I know it would defile one 
To suffer thee to wait; 
Blasphemer! haste! begone! 
To death—to death move on!’ 


“ Then Jesus, turning mildly, 
Look’d on my angry brow, 
And said, ‘Thou speakest wildly, 
For onward, too, must thou! 
March onward! ‘tis thy doom, 

And rarry TILL I come)’ 


“Asecret force expell’d me 
That instant from my home; 
And since THE Doom has held me 

Unceasingly to roam ; 
For neither day nor night 
Must check my onward flight. 


‘Farewell, ye pitying strangers— 
For I must now away ; 

Ye cannot know the dangers 
Which menace my delay: 

Farewell, ye kindly men; 

We never meet again!” 


Thus ends this most singular and beautiful legend, in which the sim- 
plicity, and almost ruggedness, of the style, greatly enhances the miracle 
of the story. It is scarcely necessary to say, that there is no historical 
autherity for the legend; but the Wandering Jew may be regarded as an 
allegorical impersonation of the destiny of the Jewish nation, which, 
since the death of Jesus Christ, has been outcast and wandering among 
the nations of the the earth, still subject to that fearful imprecation. 
“ His blood be upon us and upon our children!’ The words “ Tarry 
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thou till I come” were actually addressed to the apostle St. John; and, 
as this evangelist himself informs us, they led many of the disciples to 
believe that St. Join would be one of those who should be found alive at 
the second coming of the Messiah. Another prophetic declaration of 
our Lord was similarly misunderstood: ‘ Verily 1 say unto you, that 
there be some of them which stand here which shall not taste of death 
until they have seen the kingdom of God come with power.” This pro- 
phecy, which the best commentators apply to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, was, by many Gieek Christians, supposed to refer to the secend 
advent; and the story of the Wandering Jew was probably invented to 
support the truth of the interpretation. This was very naturally sug- 
gested to the Greeks by their own national legend of Prometheus, whose 
immortality of wo, fettered to the rocks of the Caucasus, with a vulture 
eternally preying upon his liver, had been rendered familiar to them by 
the noblest poem that ever proceeded from an uninspired pen. 

The first direct mention of the Wandering Jew dates in the sear 1215, 
when his story was made known to the learned of that day by an Arme- 
nian prelate, who came on a pilgrimage to the relics of the saints, which 
the Crusaders had brought from the Levant to England. According to 
this episcopal pilgrim, who averred that he had seen and conversed with 
the wanderer, the name of the hapless Jew was Cartophilus; a name 
which not a little strengthens the theory of the Greek origin of the le- 
gend. He was a subordinate officer in Pilate’s court; one of the many 
chronicles which have repeated the story, calls him “ the crier;” and, 
when Jesus was condemned, he struck him a violent blow on the back, 
and pushing him towards the iafuriate crowd, exclaimed, “ On with thee 
Jesus! wherefore dost thou tarry?” Jesus turned round, and, with a 
severe accent, replied, ‘I go; but thou must tarry until lcome!” The 
doom was no sooner pronounced than Cartophilus found himself irresisti- 
bly hurried onwards from his family and friends, tompelied to be a vaga- 
bond and wanderer on the face of the earth, without ever finding any re- 
laxation from histoils. After wandering over the whole of the East, he 
was converted and baptized by the eame Ananias who baptized St. Paul, 
when he took the name of Joseph. Baptism, however, cuuld not efface 
the curse; he still continues his erratic life, and looks daily for the se- 
cond coming of the Messiah. Every hundred years he is seized with a 
strange malady, which brings him to the very point of death; but, after 
remaining for several days in a trance, he awakes, restored to the same 
condition of youth and health which he possessed when he insulted our 
Saviour. 

 — 
From Strutt’s Tour in Calabria. 

A Baspit’s Winow.—After dinner we had the honor of a visit 
from three of the first women of the village, who had been invited by 
our host in order to display the richnesss of the Caraffa costume; and 
now came sailing in with all the conscious dignity of their splendid gala 
dresses; taking their places, to our great delight, directly in the middle 
oftheroom. * * © The last of the trio was Petronilla Jaccia, noto- 
rious as having been the wife of a brigand, whose expeditions she had 
frequently accompanied, and whose infamous exploits she had vigorously 
secondefl and shared. Petronilla is exactly what romantic young ladies 
would imagine a bandit’s bride to be—tall, dark, with regular features, 
black eyes, and no inconsiderable portion of sullen beauty: it ia, indeed, 
shrewdly reported at Caraffa, that she has been eminently indebted to 
her personal attractions fur delivery from more than one well-deserved 
justicial chastisement. Once, in particular, when under actual sentence 
of death, it would have gone hard with her had not a private interview 
with the judge softened his obdurate sense of duty, and induced him to 
exert himself in procuring a reprieve. Now, however, the bold hus- 
band, who led her into such dangers, is no more; he was murdered by 
some of his men, a few years ago; and Vetronilla, collecting the spoil 
his valor and her own had won, retired to her native village, where she 


at present resides, one of the richest and most consequential of its in- | 


habitants. 


TaHrowina THE Hatcuet.—As we returned, we passed a raccaro, 
tending his cows: we fell into conversation with him; and having heard 
rouch of the skill of these fellows with the hatchet, and seeing the 
weapon stuck as usual in his broad belt, we begged for a proof of his 
dexterity: he willingly complied; and planting a stick in the ground, 


retired to some distance, produced the axe, which, hurled back foremost, | 


turred whistling in the air, and in an instant cut down the stick. On our 
complimenting him he said—“I can throw well at a good mark: the other 
dey, for instance, I had a quarrel with a man in that lupinfield, and I 
sent the hatchet so neatly that it opened his face from the eye to the chin.” 
We left him chuckling over the remembrance of his explvit, and returned 
home, as the light gradually faded from the horizon. 


A Straycer is a Carasrian Crry.—lI shall not be sorry to leave 





whilst we cannot even get permission from our fathers to go and see 
Catanzaro?’ This is one proof, among many others we have had ocea- 
sion to remark, of the height to which filial duty is carried in this coun- 
try: a young man, who had certainly arrived at years of discretion, being 
at least three or four and twenty, complained in our presence that his fa- 
ther would not give him leave to go to the next village; but the idea of 
going without leave seemed not for an instant to have entered his head. 
The great respect and deference paid to parents throughout Calabria has 
been adduced, I think, by Galanti, as one proof of its inhabitants being 
descended from the ancient Samnites, who carried the filial principle to 
ita highest perfection. 


BricayD Domestic Lire.—One incident was related to us, which is 
not calculated to show their domestic transactions in a very favorable 
light, in spite of the usual romantic ideas of the eternal fidelity of a bri- 
gand’s bride. The chief of a band which infested this province had a 
young wife, very much attached to him, who followed him inall his peri- 
lous wanderings, and presented him witha son and heir worthy, she 
hoped, of imitating the glorious exploits of his sire. This unfortunate 
little bambino, however, so disturbed the peace of the brigand’s tent 
with its infantine cries, that he threatened more than once to put an end 
to its wailing; and one night, when returning savage and disappointed 
from an unsuccessful expedition, he was again provoked by its squalls, 
rising suddenly in a fury, he put his threat into execution before the eyes 
of the terrified mether. 


From that moment love gave place in her heart to hatred and the de- 
sire of vengeance; whilst her husband, enraged at her continually regret- 
ting the child, and perh&ps suspecting some vindictive intentions on her 
part, resolved, after some dumestic squabbles, upon putting her also to 
death. One night, having confided his project to his nephew, whom he 
had left at the head of the camp of brigands, he told him notto give the 
alarm if he heard the report of a gun, as it would merely be himself giv- 
ing a quietus to la Gluditta; and with this warning he departed to his 
own tent, a little distant from the others. Now it so happened that his 
loving spouse had fixed upon this very evening for the performance of 
her own long-nursed schemes of revenge ; and having deferred her own 
fate by her more than usually amiable demeanor, and artfully got her 
victim to sleep, she discharged the contents of a rifle into his body; and 
cutting off his head, escaped with it to Reggio, where she claimed and 
obtained a reward from the authorities for his destruction. The nephew 
heard the report of the rifle in the night; and before warned, merely mut- 
tered to himself, “’o zio ch’ ammazza la Giuditta,” and turned quietly 
round to sleep again. 

rT — 


Moratity or Insotvency.—Why is a man obliged to pay his debts? 
It is to be hoped that but few persons will reply, “ Because the aw com- 
pels him.” Why then? Because the morai law requires it. That this 
is the primary ground of the obligation, is evident; otherwise the pay: 
ment of any debt which a corrupt legislature chose to cancel, w 
cease to be obligatory upon the debtor. A man becomes insolvent, and 
is made a bankrupt; pays his creditors ten shillings instead of twenty, 
and is discharged. The bankrupt receives a large legacy, or engages in 
business and acquires property. Being, then, able to pay the remainder 
of his debts, does the legal discharge exempt him from the obligation to 
pay them? No; and for thisreason; that the legal discharge was not a 
moral discharge. The duty to pay was not founded primarily on the 
law. It would be preposterous to say that creditors relinquish their 
claims voluntarily. It might as reasonably be said that a man parts 
with a limb voluntarily, because, having ineurably lacerated it, he sub- 
mits to an amputation. It should be remembered, too, that the relin- 
quishment of half the demand is occasioned by the debtor himself; and 
it seems very manifest that when a man, by his own act, deprives another 
of his property, he cannot allege the consequences of that act as a jus- 
tification of withholding it after restoration is in his power. In all cases, 


| the reasoning that applies to the debt, applies also to the interest that 


accrues upon it; although, with respect to the acceptance of both, the 
creditors should exercise a considerate discretion. A man who has 
failed of paying his debts, ought always to live with frugality, and care- 
fully to economise such money as he gains. He should reflect that he is 
the trustee for his creditors, and that all the needless money that he 
expends is not his, but theirs. The loss of propeity which the trading 


part of a commercial community sustains by insolvency, is great enough 


to constitute a considerable national evil. The fraud, too, that is prac- 


| tised under cover of insolvency, is doubtless the most extensive of all 


| 


Catanzaro, where the curiosity of the inhabitants is only equalled by their | 


impertinence. On entering a shop, ten or twelve persons squeese in 
with you; and the tradesman, instead of serving you, begins question- 
ing you as to whence you come, where you are going, what is your ob- 
ject in travelling, &c. One respectable-looking chemist, to whom I said 
that I came from England, gravely informed me that hé supposed that 
country was not in the kingdom of Naples, as he knew of no such place. 

Fitiar Openience in Catapria.—We staid conversing some time 
with a young man, who had a fine riatural taste for music; and with 
some young priests, who envied greatly our facility of travelling. — 
‘How is it possible,” they cried “that your parents should have al- 


species private robbing. The profligacy of some of these cases is well 
known to beextreme. He who is a bankrupt to day, riots in luxury to- 
merrow ; bows to the creditors whose money he is spending, and exults 
in the impunity of bis wickedness. Of such conduct we should not think 
or speak but with detestation. There is a wickedness in some bank- 


| rupteies to which che guilt of ordinary robbers approaches but at a 


| 


distance. Happy, if such wickedness could not be practised with legal 
impunity! Happy, if public opinion supplied the deficiency of the law, 
and held the iniquity in rightful abhorrence! If such conduct were held 
to be of the same character as theft, probably a more powerful motive 


| to avoid insolvency would be established than any which now exists. If 


| 





it be urged that such vdium would be too severe upon the insolvent, 
answer, that the evil would be much less extensive than is imagined. 
The calamity being foreseen, would prevent men from becoming in- 
solvent ; and it is certain that the majority might have avoided insolvency 


lowed you, so young, to leave them and travel so far, to girar il mondo; | by sufficient care.—Dymond's Essays on the Principles of Morality. 
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Tue Ancient Court or Exctasp —From Mr. Jesse's Memoirs of 
the Court of England in 1688, we give a number of light gossiping 
anecdotes, beginning with one which relates to the Viscount Dundee, 
who furnished Scott's Claverhouse in Old Mortality. 

Duspexz’s Fottowens.—On the spot where Dundee received his 
death-wound, the Highlanders raised a large stone, which may be seen 
at the present day. When King William was told that the news of the 


defeat of Killicrankie had reached Edinburgh, by express, *‘ Then I am | 
sure,” he said, “that Dundee must be dead, or otherwise he would have | 


reached Edinburgh before it.’ Again, when he was advised to despatch 
a large force to the Highlands, in consequence of M’Kay’s recent defeat, 
“No,” he replied, “ it is quite useless; the war ended with the life of 
Dundee.” After the fall of their gallant leader, the greater number of 
Dundee’s officers retired to France, where a sma!! pension was conferred 
on them by the French King. When this boon was subsequently with- 
drawn, deprived of all honorable means of subsistence, and finding 
themselves a burden to their unfortunate master King James, these brave 
exiles solicited permission to form themselves into a regiment of private 
soldiers, merely stipulating that the selection of their officers should be 
left in their own hands. ‘' James,” says Dalrymple, “ assented: they 
repaired to St. Germains to be reviewed by him, before they were 
modelled in the French army. A few days after they came, they posted 
themselves in accoutrements borrowed from a French regiment, and 
drawn up in order, in a place through which he was to pass as he went 
to the chase ; an amusement of which he was passionately fond after the 
loss of his kingdom. He asked who they were? and was surprised to 
find that they were the same men with whom, ip garbs better suited to 
their ranks, he had the day before conversed at his levee. Struck with 
the levity of his own amusement contrasted with the misery of those who 
were suffering for him, he returned pensive to the palace. The day he 
reviewed them, he passed ulong the ranks; wrote in his pocket-book, 
with his own hand, every gentleman’s name, and gave him his thanks in 
rape ged and then, removing to the front, bowed to the body, with his 

at off. After he had gone away, still thinking that honor enough was 
not dene them, he returned, bowed again, and burst into tears. The 
body kneeled, bent their heads and eyes steadfast upon the ground; and 


then, starting up at once, passed him with the usual honors of war, as if | 


it was only a common review they were exhibiting.” It is almost a 
painful duty to record the subsequent fate of these gallant men. From 


the frontiers of Spain. “ Wherever they paesed,”” we are told, “ they 
were received with tears by the women, with respect by some of the 
men, bat with laughter at the awkwardness of their situation by most of 
them.” Brave and uncomplaining; obedient to orders ; ever the foremost 
in an onset, and the last in a retreat; forgetting their own sufferings and 
misfort snes in the all-absorbing attachment which they conceived for their 
legitimate sovereign ; during the course of six years, these noble minded 
exiles encountered a series of vicissitudes and privations, which were 
only exceeded by the dignity with which they were endured. Oa two 
occasions alone are they said to have disobeyed orders. The first time 
was at the siege of Roses, where their ranks had become so thinned by 


disease, that with a view to their recovery, they were ordered to quit the 
camp. 


Marshal Noailles, they positively refused to retire. The second occasion 
of their breaking orders was in making a lodgment in an island on the 
Rhine. The French, believing the river to be impassable on foot, had 
ordered a number of boats for the service ; previously, however, to their 
arrival, the gallant exiles, tying their clothes and accoutrements to their 
shoulders, and placing their strongest men where the currer.t was most 
impetuous, joined hand in hand, and in the sight of both armies drove 
ten tim@S their number from the island. The French were unable to 
conceal their admiration, and were loud in their applause: “ Le gentil- 
homme,” they exclaimed, “est toujours gentilhomme.” “A gentle- 
man, in every situation, is stilla gentleman.” So highly, indeed, did the 
French appreciate this gallant service, that they conferied on the island 
the title of L’Isle d’Ecosse, a name which it retains to the present day.’’ 
The remaining particulars concerning the fate of the Scottish brigade 
may be related in a few words. Neglected by the French Government, 
and with few of their wants attended to, they were ordered from 
the frontiers of Spain to Alsace. During this long march, their 


clothes are said to have fallen from them in tatters; and they were fre- | 


quently in want of food, and the commonest necessaries of life. To add 


to their distressing condition, the face of the country, after they passed | 
Lyons, was covered with snow; and yet, amidst all these miseries and | 


privations, not a single complaint appears to have passed their lips, and 
the cry of “ Long live King James,” was sufficient to enliven them even 
in the extremity of their misfortunes. At the close of the war, they 
were disbanded on the banks of the Rhine, fifteen hundred miles from 
their own home, without the slightest provision being made for thei. 


At this period, owing to the ravages of disease and war, their numbers | 


were reduced to sixteen, and of these only four made their way te Scot- 


land. 


Finis Coronat Orus.—Lord Chesterfield, during the last months of 


his life, was afflicted with a diarrhma, which entire ly baffled the art of 
his physicians, and subsequently proved the immediate cause of his 
death. “ He was afflicted,” says Dr. Matty, “ with no other illness, and 


remained to the last free from all manner of pain, enjoying his surprising | 


memory and presence of mind to bis latest breath ; perfectly composed 
and resigned to part with this life, and only regretting that death was so 





Distressed, however as was their condition, the order was deeply 
resented as an affront, and, till they had despatched a remonstrence to | 





tardy to meet him. About half an hour before he expired, his valet 
opened the curtains of bis bed, and announced a visit from Mr. Dayrol- 
les. Though he had hardly strength to give utterance to his words, he 
muttered faintly, “‘ Give Dayrolles a chair.” Thus his last words were 
those of politeness. It was observed by his physician, Dr. Warren, who 
was in the apartment at the time, ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield’s good-breeding 
only quitted bim with his life.” 

Ciszro MippLeton on Tue Articies. —His “ Discourse on the 
Miraculous Powers’’ supposed to have been vested in the early Christian 
Church, led the world to believe that he was a free-thinker; and his let- 
ters to Lord Hervey have since substantiated the fact. As a divine, a 
moralist, and a philosopber, he should bave taken especial care to muin- 
tain his private chararter in good repute: and yet the same man who 
professed that “ Providence had placed him beyona the temptation oi 
sacrificing philosophical freedom to the servilities of dependence,” is 
known, in the most shameless manner te have subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles for the mere purpose of enjoying the living of Hascombe.— 
“ Though there are many things in the Church,” he says, “which ] 
wholly dislike, yet, while I am content to acquiesce in the ill, I should be 
glad to taste a little of the good.” 

Tue Seymour Famity.—Several influential gentlemen, from the 
counties of Devon and Somerset, shortly afterwards followed his example 
(in waiting upon the Prince of Orange:) and among these was the ce.- 
ebrated Sir Edward Seymour, who had formerly been Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and who, singularly enough, had long been conspic- 
ous for bis most bigoted advocacy of Tory principles. In the course of 
one of his earliest interviews with the Prince, “ i believe, Sir Edward,” 
said the latter, “that you are of the Duke of Somerset’s family ?”—No, 
Sir,”’ was the reply, “ the Duke of Somerset is of mine.” 

A Rovat Rerarre®.—To the vulgar, the manners of William appear 
to have been at all times more gracious than to those of higher rank.— 
Some years afterwards, he was passing through a village in the neigi- 
burhood of Windsor, when a woman, determined to get a sight of the king, 
thrust herself close to the windows of the-royal carriege. Having satis- 
fied her curiosity, she exclaimed, somewhat contemptuously, though per- 
haps not with the intention of being overheard—“ Is that the King? why 
my husband is a handsomer man than he.” William stooped towards 
her, and said, very seriously, ‘‘ Good woman, don’t speak so loud; con- 


: | sider I’m a widower.” 
St. Germainos they were sent, a march of nine hundred miles on foot, to | 


Eccentricity or Petsrsorovcu.—Whatever may have been the 
cause of difference between Lord Peterborough and Charles the Third, 
certain it is that the former was recalled from the scene of his glory in 
consequence of the charges preferred against him by the Spanish Mon- 
arch. These charges were afterwards investigated in the House of 
Lords; when not only were they declared to be utterly unfounded, but 
the House voted that, “during the time he had the command of the 
army in Spain, he performed many great and eminent services, for 
which he had the thanks of their House.” The Lord Chancellor ad- 
dressed him in a most flattering speech, in which his ‘‘ wonderful 
and amazing success,” *‘his personal bravery and conduct,” and his 
‘wise counsels,” are dwelt upon in the most glowing lan§uage.— 
“ My Lords,” ssid Lord Peterborough, in reply, *‘for the great honor 
and favor I have received from your Lordships, | return my most hum- 
ble thanks, with a heart full of the truest respect and gratitude. No 
seivice can deserve such a reward. It is more than a sufficient re- 
compense for my past hardships, and to which nothing can give an ad- 
dition. I shall endeavor in all my future actions not to appear unwor- 
thy of the unmerited favor I have this day received from this great as- 
sembly.” According to Lord Lansdowne, immediately afier quitting 
this splendid scene he ordered his coach to stop at a poulterer’s shop 
where he alighted and purchased a fowl! for his dinner. (It was his 
practice to bargain for his dinner, and carry it home himselt.] 

Cumsertand’s Gaminc.—The Duke, even in his boyhood, is said to 
have effected a gravity of demeanor, and to have been distinguished by 
a solemn assumption of philosophical superiority, such as not unfie- 
quently covers a really weak mind, and which was borne out by no pai- 
ticular acts of wisdom in his subsequent career. Aaa youth he affected 
to conceive the same paramount interes in the affairs of Parliament, oi 
the council-chamber, that he took in the evolutions of an army or the 
trappings of a regiment of horse. Like his brother Frederick, he was 
fond of women, and also delighted in the pleasures of the gaming tabie 
and the race-course. Unlike his brother, however, he poaseased a 
strength of mind which enabled him to resist the temptation ef play, 2s 
soon as prudence warmed him against further indulgence. It was mach 
to his credit, that having on one occasion lost his pocket-book on the 
race-course at Newmarket, he declined making any bets, alleging tha 
his losses were already sufficient for one day. When the races 
over, the pocket-book was brought to him by a half-pay officer, by whoxa 
it had accidentally been picked up. The Duke generously insisted or 
the officer keeping it. “Lam only glad,” he said, “that it has fallen 
into such good hands; for if I had not lost it as I did, its contents 
would by this time have been scattered among the blacklegs of New- 
market.” 

Tue Dyisc Porrtrcian —On one occasion, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, is said to have found great difficulty in eveding the importanitics 
of his father, who was desirous that he should unite himself t 





Princess of Denmark. Tie king had actually caused a negotiation to 
be entered into with the Danish Court ; and in this dilemma, the Duke 
sent to ask the advice of Sir Robert Walpole, scarcely forty-eight hours, 
it may be remarked, before the death of that minister. Sir Robert re- 
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coramended that the Duke sheuld demand a large marriage settlement. 
The advice was followed, and his Roya! Highness heard nothing more of 
the match, 

————a 


Lapy Hester SraNnnore at Damascus—a Torkisn Harem.— 
‘This lady has written a series of letters to General Oakes describing 
her shipwreck adventures, some of which are very interesting. We 
subjoin an account of her visit to the Pacha of Damascus, and his 
harem: 


During the Pacha’s late visit to Damascus, he expressed a great 
wish to make my acquaintance and that I should visit him; ‘‘ For,” 
said he, “I shall be very jealous of my young chief if she does not.” 
Knowing the state of things, the rebellious spirit of the troops, their 
exultation at his arrival, &c., I considered this visit as an awful thing, 
yet I was determined to go as every thing military seemed to have set 
their heart upon it. I first was obliged to ride through a yard full of 
horses, then to walk through several hundred, perhaps a thousand 
Delibaches, and then to present myself to no less than fifty officers 
and grandees, the old chief in the corner, and my friend the young 
bey (Youseff Pacha’s son,) next to him, who rose to give me his place. 
I remained there about an hour; the old fellow was so delighted with 
me that he gave me his own house upon the borders of the desert for 
as leng a time as I choose to inhabit it; he offered me a hundred De- 
libaches to escort me all over Syria; he sent uff an express to put, 
as he said, his most confidential officer under my command, that no- 
thing I asked was to be refused. In short, nothing could equal his 
civility, besides it was accompanied with a degree of heartiness 
which you seldom meet with ina Turk. The next day he sent me a 
very fine little two-year-old Arab horse to train up in my own way. 
The chief of 40,000 Arabs, Mahanna El Faden, arrived here about 
the same time, to get 4000 camels, and several thousand sheep re- 
leased, which the pacha had seized. His sons have been my friends 
ever since I came here, but as the father is reckoned as harsh as he 
is cunning, I little thought to manage him as [ have done. He, his 
eldest son, and about twenty-five Arabs dined with me, and were all 
enchanted, and the melleki, the queen, is in the mouth of every Arab, 
both in Damascus and the desert. 

During my residence here, I have made a great number of very 
pleasant acquaintances, and have scen all the most famous harems. 
{ believe I am the only person who can give an account of the man- 
aer in which a great Turk is received by his wives and women. A 
particular friend ef mine who has four wives and three mistresses 
touk me to see them himself» None of his wives sat down in his 
presence or even came up upon the raised part of the room where 
we sat, except to serve his pipe and give him coffee. When he invi- 
ted me to a dinner, apparently for fifteen or twenty people, I of course 
thought the poor women were to eat, but not at all, they only pre- 
sented him with what he wanted from the hands of the slaves, and 
never spoke but when he asked some question. Yet this is one of 
the most pleasant and goodnatured men I know, and with me he be- | 
haves just like any body else, and is full as civil and attentive as an. 
other man, but in this instance he does not consider his dignity | 
lowered. 

The other day I was paying a visit to the wife of a very great ef- 
fendi (who though not the most agreeable, is perhaps the cleverest 
man I know here); not less than fifty women were assembled in the 
harem to see me: when in came the lord and master—all put on 
their veils except his wife and his own women, and he made a sign 
and all retired. He then told me he had sent for my little dragoman, 
who shortly appeared. We talked some time and then he proposed 
dining; he had led me into a beautiful court paved with coloured 
marble, with fountains playing amongst the orange-trees, and in a 
sort of alcove we found dinner prepared, or rather supper, for it was 
at sunset. Every thing was served in high style by black female 
slaves, and a black gentleman. Immense gilt candlesticks, with 
candles nearly six feet high were set on the ground and t illumi. 
aation of small elegant lamps suspended in clusters ia different parts 
of the court; the proud man talked a great deal, and kept my little 
dragoman nearly four hours upon his knees, having fetched a great 
book to talk astronomy, upon which he asked me ten thousand ques- 
tions. Jn short, he kept me there till nearly ten o’clock, an hour 

past the time which if any one is found in the streets they are to 
nave their head cut off; such is the pacha’s new decree. Alli the | 
gates were shut, but all opened for me and not a word said. The 
pacha cuts off a head or two nearly every day; but yet I do not 
think he has added much to his own security, for he is by no means 
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bache. 


What surprises me so much is the extreme civility o the Turks to 
t Christian, which they detest much more here than in anyother part | 
of the Saltan’s dominions. A woman in man’s clothes, a woman on 
horseback—every thing directly in opposition to their strongest pre- 
judiees, and yet never even a smile of impertinence, let me go where 
{ will. If it was as it is in England it would be quite impossible to | 
get through with it all. Like Doctor Pangloss I always try to think 
that every thing is for the best; if I had not been shipwrecked I | 
should have seen nothing here; if I had been born a man instead of | 
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liked, nor does he command half so much as my friend, the old De i- | 
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a woman, [ could not have entered all the harems as I have done, and 
got acquainted with all the Turkish customs, and seen all that is to be 
seen of most magnificent—for a Turk’s splendor is in his harem, the 
rooms, the dresses, the whole air of luxury is not to be described. 

Not long ago a body of Albanians, by the order of the pacha, en- 
tered this town, took the governor out of his bed, put him into chains 
and carried him off, and seized all his property, and also every fine 
horse they could lay their hands upon. A very showy horse, Suli- 
man Pacha of Acre had given me, I had given to the doctor, and it 
was waiting for him before the door of a public bath; the Albanians 
were marching off with that also, although told it belonged to a 
Frank, nota Turk. One, however, asked, is the rank one of the 
queen’s people? Upon being answered in the affirmative, he said, 
**Teke the horse to the stable, I shall not touch it, but some of our 
people may, not knowing to whom it belongs.” What I have said 
about myself, I know, looks like conceit, but it is true, and it is some- 
thing to have one’s people and things respected at a moment when 
S legislative power exists in a place, and every one in fear and trem- 

ing. 

Lately I made an experiment upon the good faith of the Arabs; I 
went with the great chief, Mahanna El Fadel (who commands 40 000 
men) into the desert for a week, and marched three days with their 
encampment. I was treated with the greatest respect and hospita- 
lity, and it was, perhaps, altogether the most curious sight I ever saw 
—horses and mares fed upon camels’ milk, Arabs living upon little 
else, except a little rice, and sometimes a sort of bread; the space 
around me covered with living thi 12,000 camels coming to water 
from one tribe only. The old poets from the banks of the Euphrates 
singing the praises and the feats of ancient heroes, children quite 
naked, women with lips dyed light blue and their nails red, and hands 
all over flowers and designs of different kinds, a chief who is obeyed 
like a great king, starvation and pride so mixed, that I really could 
not have an idea of it; even the cloths I presented the sons of Ma- 
hanna they could not carry, indeed hold, but called a black slave to 
take them. However, I have every reason to be perfectly contented 
with their conduct towards me, and I am the queen with them all. 


i 


Tue Gorp aso Strver Mines or Stperia.—We find an excellent ac- 
count of these mines in a recently published London work, entitled “ Cot- 
trell’s Recollections of Siberia :—In the neighborhood of Barn area 
great number of silver mines, like those of Zmenogorak, crown property, 
the produce of which is sent to Barnaoul for smelting, generally inte 
bars of one hundred pounds each. Five hundred men are employed in 
the laboratory, which is a quarter of a verst square. The oldest smelt- 
ing house is fifty fathoms long, and a newer one sixty-four. They are 
very wide, and have several tiers of furnaces which are supplied by a 
staircase behind, and the bellows belonging to them are of the most gi- 
gantic dimensions. The annual produce is about two hundred and fifty 
puds of silver, and about a million of other metals—lead, copper, and 
iron. But the great source of the riches of Barnaoul is, that all the 
gold from the Altai and East Siberia is brought here to one focus. The pro- 
cess of melting it into ingots, preparatory to its being sent to the mint at 
Petersburg, is simple enough. Each proprietor brings his gold in bags 


| sealed up, all mixed together indiscriminately—dust, small pieces, and 


sometimes masses weighing several pounds. These are put into the 
scales in the presence of the “ chief” of the establishment and the pru- 
prietor, and then the contents are poured into large ison pots, with a 
slight mixture of clay in them, made red hot previously in the furnace. 
These are then put again into the furnace, which has been heated to the 
“ ne plus ultra,” for forty minutes, at the expiration of which time the 
gold is in a liquid state, and is poured into large quadrangular iron reci- 
pients, which contain a pud, if there is enough of gold belonging to one 
person. These are again weighed to see what is lost by the process of 
passing through the fire, and then the gold is tried, and its value fixed ac- 
cording to the carat. The average loss in the melting is one and a half 
per cent., but it is occasionally as much as two or three per cent. The 


| quantity of gold found in Siberia in the year 1840 was 800 puds, or about 


three thousand pounds weight, which would be worth, when coined, about 
£2,000,000 sterliug. From the state of the morals of the inhabitants it 
does notappear that the abolition of the punishment of death has suc- 
ceeded in Siberia. 

Pattosoruicat Inquiry.—What becomes of all the pins? saya a 
paper involving some singular point of manufacturing economy. It > 
pears from Professor Partington that twenty millions of pins are daily 


| manufactured in England. These get into general circulation, and, after 


a time, entirely disappear; but the remarkable fact is, that, like the 
swallows, nobody knows where they go to. It is proved that, were it 
posaiole to recal these lost articles, a quantity might be collected sufli- 
cient te build an immense column, in opposition to Cleopatra’s Needle, 
at Alexandria. There could be a winding staircase inthe interior, with 
a saloon at its head; and still there would be enough of materal left to 
enclose some eight or ten acres with a high pin wall. 


Strance Cause or a Leax.—The schr. Driver, of Philadelphia, on 


| her late trip to Mobile, was found to be in @ leaky condition, and was 


with difficulty kept up untt! the termination of her voyage. When over- 
hauled for the purpose of being repaired, a large board was found be- 
tween her timbers, which by its rolling had worn through several planks, 
and nearly through the copper on her bottom ! 
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From the ‘“ Wassail Bow],” a London work. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EVENING PARTIES. 


Waltzes, whist, wax-candles and waistcoats! Chandeliers, and cham- 
pagne! Croquets, creams, cornets-a-piston, and cracker bon-bons! 
Flirts, flounces, and flowers! A melee of delicious and captivating ima- 
ges crowds upon us at once, and involves our ideas in a mass of inextri- 
cable confusion for our commencement. 

Twinkling-footed Terpsichere!—Gentle goddess whose bright showers 
—oh, no! that’s another—gentle goddess of pumps and pirouettes! lady 
pstroness of coquettes and confectioners! a bewildered author implores 
thee to inspire him, by the transfer of a small portion of liveliness from 
thy own heels to hie head. By the charming attributes of thy most fa- 
vored votaries;—by Marie Taglioni’s gauze wings, and Fanny Elssler’s 
brass-heeled brodequins; by Pauline Duvernay’s ruby lips, Fanny Ceri- 
to’s alabaster shoulders, and Carlotta Grisi’s symmetiica! figure; by the 
Gitana, Cracovienne, Cachoucha, and Lithuanienne, descend! Descend, 
we beseech thee, and mesmerise our brain with some of the active mag 
netic influence that pervades thy thrilling and vibrating organization! 

Coy creature! dost thou require further invocation? Thou shalt have 
it. By Jullien, who fancies himself good-looking; and by Musard, 
whom nobody ever accused of beauty; by the glorious and inspiring 
waltzes of Straugs, Lannar, and Labitsky—waltzes whose names the au- 
thors would be bit too happy to chronicle in these pages, did he not fear 
his steel-pen would break down in the adventurous merry by Weip- 
pert, Collinet, Litolf, Adams, and the indefatigable little Biagrove, he 
once more implores your assistance ! 

We have waited for five minutes in an agony of expectation and we 
are not sensible of any unusual inspiration. No dense clouds of aroma- 
tic vapor, rolling in delicious and enervating volumes, have filled the 
room; neither has the carpet opened, the walls divided, or the ceiling 
vanished, in allowing any lovely spirit, whose silk flashings move in pli- 
ant grace beneath the transparent undulations of her beok-muslin tunic, 
to visit our mundane, or rather our aerial apartment. We perceive that 
we are, as usual, left to our own resources ; with the reflection on the 
chilling truth, that virtuous woodcutters and youngest princes are the 
only persons who, upon nursery authority, appear to have ever received 
morning calls or mental! assistance from the feminine children of the air. 

Tue Proper Period vor Evenine Parties.—In spite of the versi- 
fications of an old English poet named Thomson,—an almost extinct au- 
thor, who once perpetrated a book about the four quarters,—the society 
of London allows but one season in the course of the solar year. This 
may be said to commence properly with spring radishes and Grisi, and 
conclude at an indefinite period, varying according to the extent of in- 
comes, the success of philanderings, the approach of grouse shooting, 
and the continental or marine migration of the connexions you must look 


up to; everybody knows a set of comparatively great people, whose ha- | 


bits they are most studious to imitate. The choreographic ingress, to 
speak astronomically, begins with the dingy foliage of the Parks, and 
terminates with the arrival of oysters: after which the dance hastens to 
quit town; quadrilles depart to renovate their enfeebled figures at the 
leading watering places; waltzes embark on board the Batavier for Ba- 
den-Baden ; cornets-a-piston incline to provincial concerts, for change of 
air and the benefit of their lungs; and harps evince extreme affection 
for Gravesend and Richmond steamboats. 

It cannot be altogether the philanthropic wish of making their guests 
partake of small doses of the poetry of existence, from ten o'clock at 
night until three in the morning, that induces people to invite them, or 
they would choose some more congenial time. At this period of the 
year the weather is in a glorious state of uncertainty; and young men, 
who do not like trudging to parties along a muddy trottoir in thin-soled 
patent boots—who revolt at the association of white kids and an omni- 
bus, are compelled to take cabs, which collectively keep up a becoming 
and consequential clatter in the street all the evening (for a Hansom 
makes as much noise as a private one, and perhaps more, and in the 
dark produces quite as good an efivct). The drawing-room windows 
can also be opened that the coachmen and lantern-bearers-in-waiting 
may participate in the harmuny of the band, or watch the shadows of 
the waltzers as they twirl acroas the blinds, should they be down, and 
the adjacent inhabitants be impressed with a due idea of the party- 
givers’ importance ; whilst the rapid approach of daybreak affords the 
best hint of the flight of time, ‘ok drives the most inveterate dancer to 
tender his adieus to the hostess, who has been dying to go to bed for the 
last two hours, in an agony of suspense lest the solar lamp in the china- 
closet, which by a process of unparalleled mechanical extension has 
been converted into a card-room, should go out and begin to smell. 


ARRANGING THE Lists of Guests.—No sooner is the evening deter- 
mined upon—no sooner are the purchases completed of no-colored seal- 
ing-wax, and tinted embossed or stained (as the case may be) note paper 
and envelopes, than the first note of preparation is sounded, which her- 
alds in the approaching confusion, in forming the list of guests, and ar- 
guing who can be genteely left out, in case you are overdone. 

It is evening: Mama and her two daughters are seated at the table 
arranging the names of the visitors upon the back of anold letter, hav- 
ing turned out the dusty records of the card-basket before them, in order 
that no one of importance may be forgotten. 

Ellen. 1 am sure I don't see why we should invite the Harvey’s, 
mama. They have been here twice and never asked us back again. 

Fanny. And we shal! see those dreadful silver poplins again : they 


' a long time it has been dawdling on! 


| must be intimately acquainted with thé cane-work of al] the rout-seats 


in London. 

E. And William Harvey is so exceedingly disagreeable. He always 
looks at the cipher on the plate to see if it is borrowrd or not. 

F. And last year he declared the pineapple ice was full of little square 
pieces of raw potato; and, when Mr. Edwards broke a tumbler at sup- 
per, he told him “ not to mind, for they were only tenpence a piece in 
Tottenham Court Road.” The low wretch thought he made @ capital 
joke! 

M. Well, my dears, I think your papa will be annoyed, if they are 
leftout : but never mind then—we won't ask them. Now, here’s Mr. 
Deucere. 

E. Oh! he must come: he’s one of those men you meet so many of 
in Regent Street, but never at evening parties. 1 hope he has not yet 
shaved off his mustachios—they are so very effective in a room ! 

F. Dear man! he is to be called tothe bar next month, and then he 
says they mast go. I wish he would not wear those odious white neck- 
cloths. 

E. I rather like them. 

F. My dear Nelly !—they look just like the young men in the linen- 
drapers’ shops with the large windows; and Tom says he always thinks 
the people have invited the waiters of the places where he goes to sup 
after the play, when he don’t come home [until three in the morning, 
whenever he sees the white cravats ina room. They are so very unbe- 
coming ! 

M. Now, come, my dears—we are not getting on with the list. 
you put down Mr Deucere? 

E. Yes, mama. 

M. Very well. Now, let us see—here’s Mr. and Mrs. Howard: of 
course they will come, with the four girls. 

E. All dressed alike, and standing up in every quadrille. I declare 1 
will get George Conway to put an ice in Harriet’s chair, for her to sit 
down upon, in revenge for her waltzing last year, when she brushed 
down the Joan of Arc and knocked off its head. 

F. It’s quite awful to see the dead set the Howard girls make at Mrs. 
John Robinson, and she never invites them. 

M. Here is Mr. Frank Maynard: put his name down. ' 

E. And, of course, Maria Pierson’s next tu it: he never left her side 
a)] the evening last year. I wonder if that will ever be a match—what 
There—Il've writtenit: now, who 


Have 


is next? 

M. Mrs. Lindsey: what a pity it is that some one does not tell the 
vo ais to have a new set of cards! Did you ever see such a vulgar 
affair 

F. Never mind—she gives capital parties. What very good connex- 
ions queer odd-looking people often scrape together! and they have 
always got the money. 

E. We must tell Tom not to overdo us so much with his own friends. 
I declare, last year I did not know half the young men in the room: it 
was so very awkward when you had to introdnce them. 

M. Mr. Granty has called here very often. It think we ought to ask 
him. 

F. Does he weltz? 

E. No: he says his head won’t allow it. 

F. Ah! that means he can’t; we can do without him. He is always 
shuflling about in the hall, cramming his clogs into the pockets of his 
rough coat, or stuffing his comferter into his hat, or something equally 
fidgety. 

F. Say, you understood he was down in the country, mama, or you 
would have been delighted to have seen him. 

And in this style is the list arranged, the hostess gradually becoming 
a prey to isinglass and acute mental inquietude, which gradually increa- 
ses as the day draws nearer, until upon the morning of ita arrival ber 
very brain is almost turned into blancmange from the intensity of her 

Txiety. 

Tue Preparations —With the first blush of dawn, the whole es- 
tablishment is assisting in the process familiarly known as turning a 
house out of wisdow; anda perpetual parcels-delivery at the street- 
door keeps the bells and the servants on the vibration the whole morn- 
ing. All the superfluous articles of furniture belonging to the lower 
part of the mansion boldly invade the bed-rooms, and finally carry them 
by storm; strange chandeliers attach themselves to the hooks of the 
drawing-room ceiling; regiments of candlesticks in all the brilliancy 
of recent plate-leathering, and new wax ornaments appear in re- 
view upon the side-board, before a staff of Argand table-lamps and pint 
decanters; whilst an accompanying sham-fight appears continually go- 
ing on between the fire-irons. druggets, broom-handles, and stair-carpets 
all over the house, until the master of the establishment rushes wildly 
out for the day, finding in the course of this domestic pantomime, which 
to him is anything but a comic one, that his own bed-chamber has chan- 
ged into a supper-room. The drawers turned hindside before, and co- 
vered with oil-cloth, look like decapitated chiffoniers; the four-poster 
and wash hand stand have evaporated altogether ; in fact, not one trace 
is left by which the apartment can be recognized, except the little red 
cord attached to the bell-pull, which originally came through a slit in the 
tester, and now obstinately asserts its right of occupation. 

Barely has a little comparative order been established, when the arri- 
val of the rout-seats and French rolls commences a fiesh series of con- 
fusion, which rapidly accumulates. The key of the china-closet was 


never yet known to be found when wanted; consequently, it cannot be 
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opened: and, on the other hand, the door of the room, where the supper 
is already lying in state, cannot be shut. This casualty much delights 
the olive-branches of the family—if any there be—who, left entirely alone, 
and quite overlooked in this general melee, divert themselves by poking 
their little puddy fingers into the creams, and scooping out the insides of 
divers patties with a doli’s leg, until rather inclining to their quarters 
they migrate thereto for the day, with all their toys. This accounts for 


the occasional apparition of a small soldier, or an inhabitant of Noah’s | 


Ark, quivering on the top of a mould of jelly wherein it has been stuck. 

By the afternoon the louleversement of the ill-fated mansion has 
reached its highest point; almest participating in the appearance which 
a furnished baby-house would present after being rolled down stairs from 
the nursery to the drawing-room. We do not exactly know in what 
state the kitchen remains, for we have never yet been bold enough to 
venture down to its Acherontic precincts; but, from certain vague 
glimpses occasionally obtained through the medium of the area win- 
dows, we imagine it must offer an aspect of wild confusion. Of course, 
on a day like this, nobody thinks about dinner; or, if they dare to do so, 
nobody gets any—unless it be the odd-shaped trimmings of sippet like 
sandwiches, any pastry that may be overbaked or slightly scorched, the 
rebellious blancmange which refuses to turn out properly, the legs of 
lobsters, or an ingeniously contrived and extempore vol-au-vent of all 
these things put together. 

Towards evening, everything is pronounced to be properly in, or 
rather out of, its place; and the family contrive, by dint of extreme per- 
severance, to get a cup of tea in the still-room. But the vexations are 
not yet concluded. Various little notes arrive, which do anything but 
put the hostess in a good humor. First ofall, somebody, whom she per- 
ticularly wished to be present—in fact, for whom the party was almost 
given—sends a melancholy statement of the very acute stage of influenza 
under which they are labouring, “‘ which they extremely regret will pre- 
vent them from accepting,” &c. Then Miss M——or N (as the 
case may be), one of the intended Jelles of the evening, who flirts, sings, 
and walzes, is obliged to go suddenly intothe country ona visit towan old 
aunt; but her two brothers—tell, gangling, awkward young men, who 
wear pumps, and throw their legs about, when they are dancing, every- 
where but over their shoulders, and whom you are compelled to jnvite 
with their sister, although you never have dreamt of them otherwise— 
are invariably most happy to come—quite delighted—and you are over- 
done with men already. And lastly, when it has become really a matter 
of serious consideration where you can stow all your guests without 
makiwg your rooms resemble the hold of a slave-ship too closely, four 
or five of the least intimate write off to inform you that they intend taking 
some young friends with them who are staying in their house, i. e. for 
about ten minutes before they staft for yours. And it is a most melan- 
choly truth, which may be taken as a general rule, that ordinary unin- 
teresting persons always jump at yourinvitation (when you yonrself are 
merely concerned about the attractive girls and presentable young men, 
who will look effective in your rooms) with the certainty and velocity of 
bleak at a piece of greaves when you are fishing for roach alone. 

At length all the preparations are completed, and a temporary quiet 
reigns through the house; but it is like the lull of the elements after a 
boisterous day in March, before it begins to rain. The last ring has 
brought the last parcel to the door, which of course ought to have arrived 
first in the morning; the small children have been rapidly undressed and 
putto bed, with he wild notion that they will stay there, and not walk 
down stairs some three or four hours afterwards in their night-gowns, 
with their naked white footsy-pootsies (the nursery patois for tiny feet) 
pattering on the cold floor-cloth ; the governess in families where they 
are not going to give a party, have marched all their young ladies, hoops, 
and la grace sticks out of the square, and are thinking about changing 
their collars for dinner; the last views have disselved—the last diver has 
gone down, and the last Royal George blown up at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution; the West-end idlers have disappeared no one knows 
where, nor ever will; and the last clang of the milk-pails has 
echoed down the areas; in jfact, to the majority of the world the labors 
of the day have concluded, excepting policemen, actors, waitors, medical 





whatever part of the house their toilet appointments have been trans- 
ported to, in an extreme state of exhaustion; and, perfectly ready to go 
to bed, commence preparations for receiving two hundred guests, and 
looking to their individual comforts, until a period of the ensuing morn- 
ing when early risers are thinking about getting up. 

THe Guests.—Presuming that everybody has at length arrived, let us 
quietly note down the peculiarities of a few of the guests. As evening 
parties composed of elderly people alone would be remarkably shady 
affairs, the younger portion of the assembly, whe form its most impor- 
tant part, shall have our first attention. 
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The uninteresting young lady is of the middling stature, with nothing 
very remarkable in beauty or tournwre; dnd if the face be an index of 
the mind, her own proves of what a small table of contents her intellect 





| is formed. She is generally expensively dressed, without producing the 


least effect, her clothes looking as if they were dropped on over her 


| head, and then shaken down to their proper places; and she is addicted 


| to loading her hair with camellias, wreaths, chenille impossibles, and 


| looked at with a slight inward dread by the young men. 


—— 


all kinds of floricultural embellishments. She comes very early and 
stays very late; and should you dance with her, you would find it a most 
pumping uphill task to establish a conversation. She will either acquiesce 
with every remark you make, or give a mere monosyllabic reply, and 
was never yet known to starta subject. She has not been to any of the 
theatres lately—she does not waltz—she knows little about new books— 
and she is aware of nothing to the contrary but that it is Persiani who 
dances the Cracovienne, and Guy Stephan and Louise Fleury who sing 
Deh con te in “Norma.” Your attempt at a bon mot is received with 
the most undeniable tranquillity; and at the close of the quadrille you 
lead her at once to the spot from whence you took her, bowing gravely, 
and mentally thinking Providence for all things. It is possible, when 
seated, that she will put a litle nipped-up old-maidish leoking figured 
gauze scarf over her angular shoulders; and it is also probable, should 
you care to make any inquiry about her, that you will hear she is “ ex- 
tremely well connected.” 

Tue Orv Youna Lapy.—Every one who has visited families where 
there is a sliding scale of children, must be perfectly aware how unplec - 
sant a period of their lives that is, especially if they be what the world 
terms “ sharp little things,” when they get too old for the nursery, and 
too young for the parlor. It is just as awkward with the old young lady. 
She is getting un peu passee for the ball-room, and yet does not deem 
herself quite advanced enough to be bottled down all the evening with 
testy and turbaned dowagers and shrivelled up old husbands of young 
waltzing wives, to squabble over the last trick but one, at the card-table ; 
and being, moreover, enormously addicted to dancing, she is rather 
When not ac- 
tually engaged, she joins the female wallflowers who oorder the apart 
ment, consisting generally of antique mammas, the host’s maiden sisters, 
and the odd relations of the family, who were obliged to be asked, but 
who are only expected to sit still in a corner, look pleasant, wear smart 
caps, and hold their tongues. When the time for supper arrives, if no 
cavalier arrive with it, the Old Young Lady walks down by herself 
very placidly, and when there, pretty plainly convinces you that she does 
not live upon Rondeletia and rout-cakes, whatever she might wish you 
to believe. 

Tue Youse Lapy sust ott is a timid, delicate creature, scarcely 
knowing what answer to make to your polite speeches, and afraid to take 
any refreshment. The meaning of the term ‘out’’ is not perfectly un- 
derstood, although generally used, not only by the aristocracy amongst 
whom it eriginated, but by those in the middle ranks of life who ape 
their manners. It is usually supposed to mean, “open to an offer,” 
‘‘ beginning to stand in the way of the elder sisters,”’ or, taken in a diffe- 
rent sense, “making the mamma more than seven or eight and thirty.’’ 
On these interests does being “out” depend; and when a young lady is 
“out,” from increased wants and pony. her mother generally 
knows it. Our young lady in question does not waltz, except a few gen- 
tle turns with her brother, or with another young lady of her own age, 
after supper, whilst the gentlemen are waging terrible war sqeiath oes 
legs of fowls (all the wings and breasts have flown) and the barley-sugar 
temples. As soon as the quadrille has finished, the young lady just out 
drops down by her mother’s side as you pass in the first round of the af- 
ter promenade; and mamma usually bends for her with a patronising 


| smile, in return to your obeisance, as you thank her for the honor con- 


ferred. 

Tue Loqvactous Youne Lapy is a most extraordinary person : she 
not only keeps up a constant rattle all the time you are dancing with her, 
but even during the waltz : when your right arm appears to have some 
intention of leaving its socket, yet your gallantry will not permit yoa to 


| stop without she wishes it, and you would give the world for another 
men, and people who give parties. The last crawl up stairs to dress, in | 


couple to knock you out of the circle. We met a splendid specimen of 
this class the other evening at a house in no matter where ; if we 
stated it, they would not ask us again, which we should much regret, as 
their parties are always very pleasant, and you are sure of something be- 
sides negus and nobodies. From the time we were introduced to this 
young lady to the period we quitted her, she never ceased talking. 
When we first took up our position in the quadrille, we were meditating 
some remark about the company present, or the French plays, or some- 
thing of the same interesting class, when she started off as follows, like 





| an alarum, and never ceased until the quadrille had run down. 


Place aux Dames! From the speech of the country showman tc | 


the address of the London manager—fiom the days of Brantome, and 
centuries before, to the days of Byron, and we hope centuries after, the 
ladies claim the first consideration. We discard our steel-pen and 
rough draft outsides—we take scented post and quills from the dove's 
wing; and we write with sparkling Burgundy, in which we can toast 
(and perhaps roast) our fair subjects as we proceed. 


And first, of Tue Usisterestisa Youne Lapy. Those who fre 


quently indulge in evening parties must have observed many hundred | 


specimens of this class. We never went to a soiree dansante ourselves 


but we discovered several of them; and, nevertheless, they are difficult 


to describe, so slight an impression do they leave upon the memory. 








“ How exceedingly warm it is to-night, and the rooms are so crowded. 
People should not give such large parties unless there is accommodation 
for everybody. Have you heen very gay yet ? J have—considering how 
early it is in the season; in fact, mamma says I go out too much. | have 
been up every night this week, and once to Covent Garden ; which of 
the two theatres do you think will do best? And the Germans too—I 
wonder if they will come again; what a funny fat man that was—what 
did you think of them? Staudigl was the best certainly, but [ did not 
see much in any of the others—did you ?”’ 

“« Why, to speak the truth—” 

“ Exactly ; you mean they were overrated. But what was your opinion 
of ‘ Acis and Galatea’ at Drury-Lane’ Everybody talked about the sea 
inthe first scene, and Phillips’s mask ; but what a number of times he 


ee 
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said, ‘ Ob, ruddier than the cherry !’ I thought we were going toghave , cult to unbuckle, in a corner of the hall. These he stuffs into the pock: 


nothing elee—a regular pottle of them. Do you not think ita pity, with 
such beautiful scenery and dresses, that they did nct have sume pretty 
ballet instead 1” 

“ Indeed, to speak the truth, I think—” 

“Sodol. I wonder who that young lady is opposite. I don’t much 
like her dress,—tulle over rather-100-dirty-to-be-worm-again white satin ; 
it looks as if it had just made its appearance from the rough-dried box 
I’m afiaid you area quiz by your laughing ; I like a little quizzing now 
and then—good-temperedly, you know. I think it is your turn to begin 
‘ L’Ete.’” 

Here was a little pause; but as the figure concluded she commenced 
again, and continued to the last with an uninterupted series of remarks 
and unanswered que stions about Baden- Baden, Exeter Hail, the Spital 
fields weavers, the Polytechnic Institution, Prince Albert, Miss Rainforth, 
Kensington Gardens and Bellini. 

Room for beauty! The belle of the evening cluims our next attention ; 
the lovely dark-eyed girl, so plainly and yet so elegantly dressed, who 
wears her hair in simple bands over her fair forehead, unencumbered by 
flower or ornament of any kind, and moves in the light of her own beau- 
ty, as the presiding goddesa of the room, imparting fragrance to the ena- 
mored air that plays around her. How many quadrilles deep she is en- 
gaged for !—how earnestly an introduction is requested !—bow fortunate 
it is even to be her vis-a-vis! and whata thrill of inexplicable happi- 
ness pervades our sense—what an ecstacy of admiration—what a mes- 
meric throb of pleasure as we take her hand in the chaine des damea! 
And for the waltz! those brilliant intoxicating moments, which come so 
rarely to brighten our dim career, are cheaply purchased by hours of un- 
pleasantry and disappointment! And who does not associate the fairest 
portions of his life with the shadowy remembrance of some exquisite 
creature, who endowed him, for the time, with a species of a Daguer- 
reotypic existence by the light of her presence alone, her absence form- 
ing its shadows ! 

We appear to be getting philosophically poetical :—we are not often 
taken so, and must plead in excuse the exciting cause of our present in- 
disposition. The beauty of the ball has sometimes one uncomfortable 
characteristic, which her very position generates ; she is an out-and-out 
flirt. At one party she will talk softly to you for half an hour together 
in the conservatory, with no other witnesses than some flower pots, pa- 
per camellias, and a Chinese lamp; at another, she will all but cut you for 
8 new cavalier with an imperial, which you do not wear. In the first 
situation, you will think evening parties the poetry of society: in the 
last, you will pronounce them to be very indifferent amusements, afier 
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| of his great coat, which he artfully conceals under a chair, together with 


his hat; and having accomplished this undertaking to his satisfaction, bs 
enters the refreshment-room, and in excessive trepidation asks for a ¢ 
of coffee, which he swallows ‘' hot withou:’’—declining milk, cream, lurr.> 
sugar, or powdered candy, not on account of its being his custom, but be- 
cause he does not know exactly which he ought to take. He next pro- 
duces from his pocket a pair of kid gloves, still enveloped in paper, th. 
left-hand one of which he puts on with much labor, and then holds the 
other in it. This concluded, he announces his name, and walks up sta’: 
as if he was ascending the platform of the guillotine. 

“Mr. John Parkins!” shouts a footfan, and the wal! flower enters.— 
Mrs.—(what shal] we call the hostess? Whatever name we give her 
there will be some ene certain to say it is personal: we wil! take 
own—it is a tolerably safe one)—Mrs. Smith, then—an imaginary pe: 
sonage as regards ourselves—is engaged at the moment, and has left he 
station at the door; consequently, Mr. Parkins walks into the centre 


| the room, lcoking very affable and mildly benevolent, with his glove s:i. 
| in his hand, and, not finding anybody to receive him, blushes up to |. 


all. She is, moreover, very capricious; and having refused all invita- | 


tions to waltz, on the plea of giddiness, will eventually stand up with 
another handsome girl, and twirl away for a quarter of an hour. Possi- 
bly this is for the express purpose of tantalizing all the young gentlemen 
in the roem, upon the same principle that makes young ladies kiss ba- 
bies so rapturously before company. 


sufficiently good-looking to attract several pro-tempore lovers. And it 
is remarkable what diplomatic ingenuity she puts forth in carrying on a 
flirtation with three or four young gentlemen at the same time. The 
mere shade, the very idea of a gentle pressure of the hand as she meets 
you in the chain of the last figure of the Lancers, induces you to believe 


ears, blows his nose for the sake of doing something, and then sink: 


| back to the post of the folding-doors between the front and the bac 


drawing-room—the position in which wal! flowers mostly abound. 

They occasional'y attempt a quadrille, but they rarely waltz. Neverthe- 
less, we once knew one who made the attempt, but then it wes after suy- 
per, when they at times ‘‘come cut” in most extensive style, as a very 
lite wine has a very great effect upon their brain. The wallflower i: 
question had evidently miscalculated his abilisies ; for, after treading « 
bis partner's toes, losing the step in the first round, getting out of the cir- 
cle, and knocking the man who was playing the piane, completely o” 
the music-stool, he desisted and reeled giddily to his seat—a melancholy 
instance of misdirected vanity 

The wallflowers appear, like corks in a water-butt, to have an instinc- 
tive manner of getting all together; for, after a time, they generally con- 
gregate in coteries, making small jokes and retailing third-rate anec- 
dotes, or quips from the week before Jast’s ‘‘ Punch,” which they applaud 
and admire exceedingly, until they are interrupted by an enthusiastic 
couple, flying round to the brandhofen, and knocking them very unex- 
pectedly, all up in a heap together. 

Tue Surrer.—After some six or eight quadrilles, and a proportions‘: 
number of waltzes, intermingled with another song or two, one of whict 
was from a professional gentleman who gives concerts at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, and attends the party in the anticipation of eventually 
disposing of several half-guinea tickets, as well as the extraordinary per- 
formance of some young lady on the piano, who plays a piece thirty 


| pages long, which gives you a very fair idea of eternity, and sets you 


thinking what offence the keys and wires have been guilty of to be treated 


| in so violenta manner, and hoping at the same time they are not often 
| taken so—after all this, we repeat, there is an unusual movement in the 


| room towards the door, commencing with the turbans and velvet hats, 
Tue Proressep Fiirt is not always the beauty of the room, but still 


from which you infer that supper has been announced. The hostess re- 
quests Mr. Ledbury to take down a lady with him, whereupon be offers 
his arm to his former partner, Miss Hamilton; and they follow in the 


| wake of the others, until they arrive at the dining room, where there is 
| rather an obstruction during the attempts made by those who have a!- 


yourself the favored one. But you are mistaken: she has made three | 


or four others equally well-satisfied by the same proceeding ; and just as 
she has half given, haif allowed you to take a flower from her bouquet— 
which you intend to place in water when you get home to your chambers 
as a romantic souvenir, and afterwards, when withered, to treasure up in 
your dressing-case for an indefinite period, amidst a similar collection of 
gages d'amour, such as old rose-leaves, odd sandals, shrivelled violets, 
three-cornered notes (scented with that odd perfume the women are so 
fond of at present, which resembles a cocoa-nut oil lamp that had gone 
out, ) locks of silky and odoriferous hair that have made the paper which 
envelopes them very transparent, and perhaps a vinaigrette or torquoise 
ring—you find she has offered to mark some other happy swain’s hand- 
kerchief with bis initials and her own hair. Wherefore you set her 
down as a heartless coquette, and the gentleman as a thorough muff; 
but you do not throw away the lily of the valley notwithstanding. And 
even when she waltzes with him, and asks you to hold her delicate scarf, 
which resembles point lace in a consumption, you are still gratified by 
the honor. The flirt does not admire being cooped up in the ball-room 
all the evening. She is very fond of going down for refreshment; not 
that she stands in need of any, but it removes her from the espionnage 
of her chaperon; and if there is one situation she prefers more than an- 
other, it is sitting on the staircase outside the drawing-room door, under 
pretence of enjoying the cool air. 

The flirt has different opinions formed of her. Old mammas, with un- 
marriageable daughters, pronounce her “an exceedingly forward young 
woman.” Young ladies who are a little jealous, think her “a very 
strange girl in her mansers;"’ and the young gentlemen speak of her ac- 
cording to their temperaments and ideas of perfection as ‘a splendid 
creature,” ‘‘a girl with no humbug about her,” or (unfeminine yet ex- 
pressive appellation) “‘ a thorough-going brick; and no mistake!” 

Tse Wat.trLower.—With this fair lady we lay down our dove-quill, 
and resume our Gillott, for 

The Wattrtowrr. The Wallflower of a party ‘usually makes his 
Appearance at an early period of the evening. You generally observe 
him as you enter the house taking off « pair of clogs, which appear diff- 


. the pleasure of procuring for her? and Miss Hamilton thinks she wil 
| take ‘‘a little chicken,” meaning, of course, the portion of one; where- 


ready entered to arrange ninety guests upon six rout-stools. 

There is something peculiarly exhilarating in the appearance of the 
long, glittering table, with its bight wax-lights and brighter epergne:, 
and artificial bouquets, and temples, and wine-coolers. Of course, it 
must be well furnished, and not depend entirely upon the splendid stav- 
vation plan, where cut glass and plate are crowded on the table as an ex- 
cuse for cold fuwls and pates de Strasburg. Oace we remember to hav 
seen a lobster salad made out of boiled cod; but then we think the pe: 
ple deserved extreme credit for their ingenuity. 

The company being at length arranged with tolerable accommodation, 
the ladies sitting, and the gentlemen standing behind them, like so many 
superior butlers—the white neckcloths, in some instances, atrengthening 
the reser. blance—Mr. Ledbury asks Miss Hamilton what he may have 


upon Mr. Ledbury harpoons the last of the merrythoughts with desperate 
energy, and procures a slice of glazed tongue with equal celerity ; anc 
Miss Hamilton, upon receiving it, plays with the merrythought for « 
minute or two, cutting small pieces from it about the size of an oat, two 
or three of which she manages to swallow, and then lays down her knif 

and fork in token of having finished. Hereat Mr. Ledbury thinks wha 

a very little Miss Hamilton eats, and how remarkably comme-il faut is 
a small appetite ; whereas he might have altered his opinion had he ses 

Miss Hamilton that day at one o'clock, when she was suddenly struck 
with admiration of some current dumplings which she met on the stairs 
gving up to the nursery dinner. 

Having taken “a little wine” with this young lady, Mr. Ledbury nex 
challenges Miss Mitchell, who is at a little distance up the table. Miss 
Mitchell inclines her head in token of acquiescence; and, whilet he 
gentleman-in-waiting is asking seme one else to pass down the whit: 
wine, perfectly forgets all about it; so that Mr. Ledbury stands in a mos: 
graceful pose, with the glass raised half way to his lips waiting to bow 
until perceiving the engagement is quite forgotten, he inclines his heac 
to some collared eel, who drinks off the half glaes of Moselle in gree 
confusion. 


In the centre of the table is a lighthouse, made of rout-cakes, standin 
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in the midst of a tempestuous sea of trifle. Nobody, up to the present 
moment, has been bold enough to attack it; but under the influence of 
the first champagne, some daring young gentleman thrusts a spoon into | 
the middle of it, and transfers a few of its billows to the plate of a young 
lady, together with the distressed mariner, in culored sugar, who is cling- 
ing to a rock of meringves a la creme. The edifice is speedily demo- 
lished, and the barley-sugar birdcage follows; although there are still a 
few Goths, presumed to be people from the country, who think it almost 
a pity that such pretty things should be destroyed; and scrape up one 
or two of the ornaments to take home with them. 

Snap! ! there goes the repert of the first cracker bonbon, followed 
by the faintest ery from Miss Mitchel! you ever heard. A tiny piece of 
liliputian music, such as a fairy would sing from, is wrapped round the 
almond, which falls from the gilt envelope. There is a charming little | 
struggle to possess it, which terminates in favor of Miss Mitchell. Then 
the young gentleman requests her to read it, and Miss Mitchell refuzes, 
and the young gentleman insists, and Miss Mitchell blushes and crum- 
ples it up, and the young gentleman uses a little gentle force to seize it, | 
and reads it as follows :— 





“ Le nom de celle que j'aime 
Je le cache dans mon cceur; 
Nul ne le sait que moi-méme, * 
C’est mon secret, mon bonheur !”’ 


After which he thrusts it into the pucket of his white waistcoat te keep 
as a souvenir, where it remains throughout many washings, until quite 
obliterated. 

Meanwhile, after many internal struggles fur resolution, Mr. Ledbury 
seizes a cracker, and offers one of its fringed ends to Miss Hamilton.— 
The same snap and the same start occur, and there is the same anxiety 
to read the motto. One or two of them discharged simultaneously give 
the following results—to all of which Miss Hamilton exclaims, “‘ Ob ! 
how absurd to be sure!” 


“ How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade, 
Had it not first been by your own betrayed.” 


«A mon amour, si pur, que votre amour réponde 
Et mon bonheur pourra faire le dot d’un monde.” 


“T live but in the suyshine of your eyes, 
And yet your cruel heart their light denies.” 


At the extreme end cf the table are seated a young lady and a young 
gentleman who have been dancing a good deal together—they were the 
same we have before noticed—and who have just pulled one of the 
crackers. He is reading the motto to her in so low a tone that she is 
obliged to bring her fuce close to his—so close, indeed, that at the mo- 
ment when he whispers its impassioned words into the most beautiful 
ear pousible to conceive, encompassed by a perfumed trellis of the dark- 
est, silkiest hair in the world, his lips all but touch it. This is the 
motto :— 

“ Veins! veins! ange du ciel, je t'aime, je t'aime! 
Et te le dire ici, c’est le bonheur supréme !” 


Tn the course of another ten minutes the ladies return up stairs, having 
made all sorts of engagements for after-supper dances; and with the 
disappearance of the last retreating flounce the male guests sit down, 
and commence an attack upon the eatables. In the midst of the clat- 
ter of changing plates and passing down dishes and wineglasses, a gen- 
tleman with his hair curled, and his wristbands turned up, rises from his 
seat, and says he is sure that every one present must feel how much they 
are indebted to the presence of the softer sex for life’s brightest mo- 
ments (cheers: ) that they are passing a most delightful evening, and 
cannot but feel most grateful to their amiable hostess for her exertions 
to promote their enjoyment. He therefore begs they will fill bumpers to 
the health of Mrs. Smith and the ladies. (More cheers, and great 
rushing about of pint decanters ) 

The toast being given and drunk with the usual honors, in which eve- 
ry body uses his own version, Mr. Smith pours out a glass of Madeira, 
rising from his seat, speaks as follows, with the interpolations made, 
sotto voce, from different guests :— 


ee 


Gentlemen (cheers ),—It is with the greatest pleasure that I rise to 
return you my most sincere and heartfelt thanks for the kind manner in 
which you have received the last toast (Give me some longue, Led- 
bury) ; and I can safely declare I never feel so truly happy (thicker, 
thicker) as when I am surrounded by my friends (cut it fat), and 1 am 
sure Mrs. Smith feels the same. (Much applause, and curious rough 
music from the handles of dessert knives against the plates and tum- 
blers.) We shall at all times be most happy to see you (J wish he'd 
cut it short; 1 want to be up stairs with the ladies); and { hope, al- 
though this is the first time (aiid down the brandy cherries will you? ) 
{ have had the honor of meeting some of you, that it will not be the last. 
( Fresh rough music—a medical student at the end of the toble breaks 
a wine glass.) We shall, I trust, have many such meetings; and if you 
have been pleased this evening by our humbie endeavors to (try that 
pie, old fellow—it's rather extensive) entertain you, [ only hope, by 
way of gratitude, you will come again (Bravo ! Bravo!) Gentlemen, I 
beg again to thank you for the honor you have conferred upon Mrs. Smith 
and myself, and can only hope, when you marry, you will find as excel- 
lent a wife as I have got, although I sayit myself ( Well done! Capi- 
tal! Bravo!) 1 beg to drink al! your very good healths in return.” 

The host sits down amidst a whirlwind of applause, which continues 


near a minute, until the orange-chips jump off the épergne, from the vi- 
bration of the table; and a young gentleman, appearing thatevening for 
the first time in a tail coat and gills, and who is engaged to a very nice 
litle girl for the first waltz after supper, slinks quietly out of the room. 


Arter Scrren.—lIt is not to be denied thatthe most agreeable pe- 
tiod of an evening party generally commences just as the guests begin to 
think of going away. Accordingly, the young gentlemen who are aware 
of this do not sit long at the supper table, but shirk up stairs,in detach- 
ments—their countenances radiant with mirth and enjoyment, and al! 
manvaise honte quite submerged in the last glass of wine. Mr. Ledbu- 
ry is remarkably animated and facetious. He has placed a turnip-dablia 
which was skewered on to the root of a tongue, in his button-hole, and 
is new asking @ young lady to dance, to whom he has never been intro- 
duced. The musicians have not yet come up from their own supper, and 
Miss Mitchell is very kindly playing ‘‘ The Lancers” to eight young !a- 
dies, who are dancing the quadrille by themselves before a throng ot 
young gentlemen, who keep observing that “ it’s really too bad,” and 


| * quite tantalising :"”’ whilst the French scarf and long bair have secluded 


themselves into the window recess more than ever, and are perfectly lost 
to everything else in the rooms. A stout old gentleman in tights and 
spectacles, with a shining bald head and merry twinkling eye, who has 
not been visible before from remaining in the card-room, and is presumed 
to be the favorite apothecary of the family, who ushered ail its olive 
branches into existence, is apparently saying some very funny things to a 
knot of laughing girls by the piano, including Miss Mitchell, who occa- 
sionally throws in“a casual observation or reply in that disjointed stac- 
cato manner which young ladies usually adopt who try to talk whilst 
they are playing. At length the set is finished, and every one of the fair 
dancers approaches the piano and thanks Miss Mitchell for her kindness, 
who replies with becoming humility as she resumes her gloves, and gives 
place to the real musicians. 


The first waltz after supper is the most exhilerating part of the even- 
ing’s programme. ‘The cornopean is aware of this, and blows a perfect 
hurricane of notes through the tubea of his instrument, whilst the dance 
is prolonged to a most extended period, the musicians being conscious 


| that the longer they play the more the waltzers will be fatigued, and the 


sooner the party will break up. But, nevertheless, they enter into the 
diffused animation, and play all their most inspiring sets. Now come 
the Polichinel and Irish quadrilles; together with the Posttllon de 
Ma’am Ablou, with the strap and diligence bells for the finale; and Les 
Danois, that frightens every body to death with the explosion (accom- 
plished with a pistol at the promenade concerts, and a bang with the 
fist on the piano at evening parties ;) and a young gentleman, inclined to 
melody, stations himself near the piano, and introduces an obligato upon 
the wine-glasses, until he breaks one of them from attempting a passage 
too forte. 

About a quarter to three the mistress becomes rather nervous, inatitut- 
ing a mental calculation as to how long the decreasing wax candles will 
burn before they set the green ornaments on fire; and she also sees that 
one ef the burners of the chandelier, which has been turned up three 
times by a tall gentleman, still leoks fearfully going-oulish through its 
ground-glass shade. But her politeness never Locakes her; and when, 
to her inexpressible joy, she sees Mr. and Miss Chamberlayne advancing 
to bid adieu, xhe says, ‘Ob! but you must not think of going yet—it is 
so very early!” and Miss Chamberlayne simpers and replies, ‘Oh no— 
indeed it’s very late, and I am sure you must be exceedingly fatigued 
with your exertions ;” and then a young gentleman, who is engaged to 
Miss Chamberlayne for the next quadrille, says she must stay, and Mr. 
Chamberlayne does not see the necessity, with which idea the hostess 
inwardiy coincides, although she says “‘ There, Mr. Chamberlayne, you 
see it is of no use to go yet,” as his daughter walks off with her partner, 
and the old gentleman remains at the door until the set is finished, in a 
state of extreme fidget. 


Atlength the evening draws towards its conclusion. The man at the 
piano, who has been up every evening, except Sundays, for the last six 


, weeks until four and five o’clock, has played the whole of the last quad- 


rille with his eyes shut; and the cornet a-piston would long ere this have 
dropped fast asleep had he not kept himself on the alert by the noise of 
his own instrument. And yet su indefatigable are some of the gusts, 
that when their number is reduced to twenty, and half the lights have 
disappeared, the very joyous gentleman with his hair curled skips across 
the room, and entreats Mr. Ledbury to form one for the Caledonians.— 
But he has quite exhausted al! his powers of dancing; and having paid 
his departing respects to the lady of the house, he walks down stairs, 
laboring under some insane expectation of finding his own hat, or madly 
deeming that the ticket planed upon it corresponds with the one in his 
waistcoat. pocket. 


Fair readers—for we have chiefly endeavored to amuse the young 
ladies, whose devoted servant we are, in our present Physiclogy—tbe 
lights are extinguished or burnt out; the host and hostess have heard 
that all the spoons and forks are correct, and retired to bed; the last 
young man has departed, and gone yawning down the stepa as the carly 
milkmaid is commencing her daily round ; and the bright eyes that lent 
additional brilliancy to the assembly are veiled in sleep. Our evening 
party is at anend. We could, by following the goldbeating style of 
literature, keep on for several pages ; but we do not intend to weary you 
with the monotony of a long-continued subject; we would wish you tv 
finish the last paragraph with the same smile of approbation, if we 
have deserved it, which you bestowed upon the first. 
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Tue Great Westexxn—Gov. Sewarn’s Portratt—Tue Doctor 
—Exriminc Newsrarers.—[From New York Correspondence of the 
National Intelligencer. |—The Great Western, so anxiously looked for, 
is now behind her time. For one, I should forgive Capt. Hosken for lin- 
gering out this cold month in the te the climate-Calypso of Madeira. 
I wonder, by the way, that che Western does not touch at Madeira 
homeward bound as well as outward. What a tempting and delicious 
trip it would be to go out in her to that beautiful island, pass a month, 
and take her on her return again! ‘The consumptives alone of this try- 
ing climate would make it profitable enough. There is another new trip 
fer the coming summer which may be very pleasant—taking the steamer 
from Boston to Halifax, thence by steamer to Quebec and Montreal, and 
returning by Michigan or Lake George. Some happy people may have 
money enough to travel, you know. 

There is great sympathy felt in this city for ex-Governor Seward. The 
committee appointed to select an artist to paint his portrait for the Com- 
mon Council, sent out for samples, as I mentioned to you in a previous 
letter. One of the parlors of the Astor House was turned into a tempo- 
rary warehouse for the commodities to be ins cted, and the committee 
took a daily incubation upon this unaccustomed egg; but with no result. 
It turned out that all the gentlemen of the committee had been satisfacto- 
rily painted, ‘self and wife,” and each one of course had his favorite 
artist. They would not reduce their votes even to two orthree. In this 
dilemma wit!s six horns they remained a fortnight. There is one door out 
of all difficulties, however—money! The commit came to the con- 
clusion that all the artists must be employed, and they liberally subscri- 


hands of the god Yen-veng, whose province it is to regulate the time of the 
metamorphoses, and to decide their character. The day-books and jour- 


| nals of his department, are said to be of a very complicated character ; 


for the reason that, not only are the names of all mankind noted down in 
it with their past history and intended destination, but every living crea- 
ture is necessarily honored with particular attention. Whenever a trans- 
migration is to take place, the god dashes the name of the object 
of it, witha pen, and regulates its next destination. Uafortunately, how. 


| ever, a page had dropped out, which contained the name of a mandarin 


bed the funds for the following scheme: Six pictures of his Excellency | 
are tu be painted. For the best $1,000 will be paid; for the second | 


best $500; for the next best $250 each; and for the two last $200 each. 


The announcement of this was a rain of manna! Inman, Page, Harding, | 
Mooney, and another started for Albany the same night. The victim, it | 


is presumed, will undergo his fate with the firmness that belongs to his 
eharacter. : . 

There is a case of ‘the pot said to the kettle” going on just now be- 
tween the Harpers and the Extra publishers. The Harpers are very in- 
dignant at the publication of what they call ‘‘ mutilated editions,’ when 
they themselves published Southey’s ‘‘ Doctor” as complete, though, to 
fit it to their Procrustes editions, they left out the two last volumes, (out 
of five,) and appended “ tue EXD” to the amputated copy. The public, 
by the way, were some time in discovering that the new novel by Mr. 
James, The Mysterious Chevalier,” was only ‘‘ D’Lorme”’ newly chris- 
ened. 
The Hon. Mrs. Norton seems doomed to the digito monstrari. A 
new novel is announced in London called “ The Traduced,” and the 
advertisement intimates that the plot embodies the persecutions and sor- 
rows of this gifted lady. 

The Commercial, which is the ‘devouring ogre” of expiring newspa- 
pers, is about to gobble down the “ American,” I understand. (The os- 
trich, they say, has a stone in his maw for a T'riturator—hence his mi- 


named Pung, who having obtained a very desirable residence in this life, 
evinced no desire to quit it for another. The consequence of the omis- 
sion was, that Pung’s wishes were gratified; and to the surprise of himself 
and everybody else, continued to live for eight hundred years in peace 
and plenty, having survived a series of seventy-two wives. The seventy- 
second, however, the chronicle goes on to state, being imbued with a 
great deal more shrewdness than Chinese women generally possess, was 
led to pursue the subject, in her subsequent migrations, to an extent 
which would have been by no means pleasing to Pung, could he have 
been aware of it. At length, having come in contact, in a large pond, 
with Pung’s grandfather, who also happened at that time to be a fish, 
she succeeded in worming out of him the segret of her late husband's 
extraordinary longevity. The story having once got afloat, was noised 
abroad through ali creation ; and the inevitable consequence was that it 
came to the ears of Yen-vang, who, at a single stroke, degraded the un- 
lucky Pung to the other extreme of the animated scale. 
i 


‘Mrs. Axy Rovatt.—The following, which we find in the New York 
Express, of Saturday, is the only mention we have seen made of our old 
friend, Royal Ann, for a long time :—Nobody who has visited Washing- 
ton, or know ought of its gossip, and by-play, could fail to have seen or 
heard of “ Madame Royal,” the eccentric and verjuced conductor of a 
little weekly paper called the Paul Pry. Indeed, Mrs. Royal is pretty 
extensively known throughout the country, as the authoress of two or 
three volumes, in which she has contrived to give as many hard raps as 
she has herself received during the chequered scenes of her life. Mrs. 
Royal is a woman of no mean talents, at least in the particular line in 
which she chooses to exert herself, as many a “galled jade’’ can tes- 
tify. She is a perfect nightmare to many of the luckless wights who 
have fallan under her vengeance, and a source of endless amusement to 
those who are fortunate enough to escape the venom of her tongue and 


| her pen. Mrs. Royal has spent many years in Washington, for the pur- 


pose of prosecuting a claim upon Congress for services rendered by her 


| husband in the war of the Revolution. An appropriation, for this pur- 


raculous digestisn.) Two or three other of the New York papers are | 


‘‘ given over,” I understand, and there are noisings abroad of three or 
four new weeklies and several dailies to start in the spring. The deve- 
lopment of the organof Hope is large in our fraternity. 

— 


From an article on China in the Democratic Review. 
We cannot but respect the ethical maxim of the Fo belief even though 
they are coupled with such absurdities as the worship of idols, and the 
transmigration of the soul. Its disciples are pledged to abstain from 


meat and from wine, and to avvid most scrupulously theft, impurity, | 


and falsehood ; but the continual inculcation of the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, which, indeed, is intended to give the same sanction as a future 
state of reward and punishments affords, carries the Benses into errors 
whose exposure nothing but the utmost ingenuity of the priest, or the ut- 
most stupidity of the disciple, can prevent. Fo himself is said to have 
been fortified, before he gathered experience enough to develop his 
grand discovery to the world, by no less than eight hundred metamor- 
phoses ; having waited till he had gone throughevery living thing imag- 
inable, before he could think that his experience was perfect. The result 
was, that he went through not only the actual, but the mythological crea- 
tion ; 80 that he anil successively, the forms of elephants and scor- 
pions, of sea-monsters and of unicorns. The fear of being translated, 
after death, into some degraded shape, operates very often to inspire 
the mind with the most abject despondency, or the most insane super- 


stition. One of the mandarins, who was told that, in consequence of | 


the good feeding he had undergone in his life, and the many things that 
he had enjoyed, he was to become a cart-horse after his death, and was 
to travel through the provincial roads on those toilsome expeditions 
to which animal labor is there devoted, came to the missionaries in a very 
abject state of mind, being continually afflicted with the nightmare in its 
most odious form, and being, even in the day time, pursued by imaginary 


pose has just been defeated in the Senate, our readers are aware; and a 
reminiscence of her first appearance at the Capitol may not be uninte- 
testing. The husband of Mrs. Royal was a brave and meritorious offi- 
cer of the Revolution, and we believe spent most of his fortune in the 
cause of his country. After Lis death, Mrs. Royal being left destitute, 
repaired to Washington to endeavor to obtain compensation from Con- 
gress for her husband’s services. She arrived in the city friend!ess and 
alone, relying solely upon what she considered the justness of her claim. 
By those who knew her at that time she is represented to have been a 
very amiable and exemplary woman, with many accomplishments both of 
mind and person. She applied for advice and essistance to several of 
the former friends of her husband, but from some cause met with no 
countenance whatever. In some instances she was rudely repulsed from 
the door. Wearied and heart-sick she was one severely stormy day 
wandering through the streets in search of a gentleman to whom she 


| had a letter of introduction, when she lost her way, and applied at a 


house for information. A little girl who answered her inquiry, ran to 
tell her mother that a lady, dripping with wet and looking very sick, was 
standing in the hall. Before the girl’s return, Mrs. R. had fainted and 
fallen to the floor, from sheer exhaustiou. She was at once taker to 
a bed, and owing to exposure, &c., a raging fever set in, through which 
she was nursed by the girl with unremitted assiduity and kindness. The 
little girl was “Sally,” well known wherever Mrs. R. has visited as 
her inseparable companiqn, which she continues to this day, and for 
ought we know, co-editress and co-printer of the “ Paul Pry.” 

We know nothing of the merits of her claim, but can commisserate 
the misfortunes that have brought about her apparent insanity of action. 

a 


Resection or Messrs. Wise anp Cusninc.—The closing scenes 
of the twenty-seventh Congress were marked by an extraordinary de- 
gree of passion and violence, on the part of the ultras, of both parties 
especially in the Senate. Mr. Forward’s resignation, which was entirely 


| unexpected to the President, and which took place on the first, made it 


cracks of the whip and spurrings, which the thoughts of his future des- | 


tiny inflicted upon him. No hopes were given to him by the Benses of 
any change in his ultimate condition ; and the only consolation given 
him was, that if he ran well and consumed little provender, he might 
afterwards find a berth in a more exalted station. The missionaries rea- 
soned with him on the absurdity of such a belief; and though, perhaps, 
he would not ordinarily have listened to their counsels, he thought that, 
under such circumstances, it would be decidedly preferable to be a Chris- 
tion than a beast. 

The entire arrangement of transmigration, it seems, is thrown into the 


| 
i 


necessary for tho President immediately to nominate a successor. The 
triple rejection by the Senate, of Mr. Wise as minister to France and 
Mr. Cushing as Secretary of the Treasury, created a great degree of 
indignation among the crowds that gather in the various apartments of 
the Capitol, on the last evening of a session. When Mr. Spencer's 
nomination to the Treasury was announced, there was equally furious 
opposition ; but he was confirmed, 22 to 20 
* EE 
STEPHEN Girarp’s WiLt.—The Supreme Court at Washington have 
ordered a re-argument in the case of Girard’s will. This will doubtless 
cause exciternent in Philadelphia. It makes the question of the right 
of the city to the whole of Girard’s estate doubtfulp whereas before it ap- 
peared absurd to question the right of the city to the estate. 









FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
TO MY WIFE, 
ON ATTALNING HER NINETEENTH BIRTH-DAY. 
Anither year! my ain we woman, 
Tt canna be ? 
Has twalmonths owre our heads been runnin 
Sae speedily ? 
Yowre slippin quickly through yer teens, 
(This ane’s the last), 
I dinna ken what auld Time means 
Fleein’ sae fast. 


Although its no my birthday, yet 
Its nae less true 

Since this day last year, my wee pet, 
I'm aulder too. 


But tell me lassie, do ye think 
That wi’ yer age, 
Experience has tacked on a link 
O’ wisdom sage? 


I shouldna asked—for weel I ken 
Withouten flatterin, 

O’ love, an’ fealty, kind an’ true, 
Ye are a pattern. 


A wee, auld-fashioned, prudent wife 
In years a bairn, 

There’s spouses been sae twice ye’r life 
Frae you micht learn. 


In life’s rude storm—too slight to bear it— 
Your bark you’ ve sailed, 
Yet Reet og to bear it— 
ou never failed. 


Companion, counseller, truest friend 
hou, thou alone 
Can’st these—of a’ I ever kenned 
Combine in one. 


Though purely blue thy bonnie een, 
’ Yet purer still, 
The soul that glances in their sheen 
My heart to fill— 


My heart to fill with fond affection 
Each time I gaze, 

And find in thee some new perfection 
To win my praise. 


Farewell, for here I end my rhyme, 
“A happy year, 
God bless you in a’ comin’ time 
My ain wee dear. 
a 


From the Loudon Spectator. 


OF UNBELIEF. 
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THE CREDULITY 
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thus described is one of great improbability; but the unbelief of the 


| members of the Society overleep: itse:f, and induced them almost wnan- 


imously to jump to a conclusion which unfortunately requires for its un- 
hesitating reception almost a larger amount of eredulity than would be 
necessary for the phenomena of which it is presented as the solution.— 
The opinion thus readily adopted was simply that the patient had expe 
rienced ali the pain usually attendant upon a capital operation, but that 
he had thought fit to feign insensibility; and, with this the subject was 


| dismissed. Now, that two gentlemen, of, we presume, professional re- ° 


spectability, should out of mere wantonness plan a short-lived hoax, 
which must, if discovered, lead to their expulsion from society, is of it- 
self no slight improbability; but that a timid patient, worn down with 


| pain, and doomed toa dreadful operation, upon which his existence de- 


= 


| attacked it have merely substituted one improbability for another. 


| if not, it was easily procurable from other sources. But this, in 


pended, should originate or lend himself to the motiveless joke, and per- 
form his part to admiration, is an assumption of a still more astounding 
kind. Under any view, the case is surrounded by improbabilities, and in- 
quiry, to whatever it might lead, could not fail to be instructive. If the 
patient be an impostor, he can hardly have arrived at the age of forty- 
two without having already, by the development of his genius, acquired 
in his own neighborhood a pretty distinct reputation: if, on the other 
hand, he has hitherto maintained a character for integrity, we do not see 
that the fact of his being an agricultural laborer entitles any society to 
brand him as an imposter, for making a statement which, if it proceeded 
from ene of their own station, would be received at all events with re- 
spect, and which, as it relates to personal consciousness, they are unable 
to disprove. The case is calculated to interest every humane person.— 
We fear that it may turn out a delusion; but at present those who _— 
T 
most direct evidence of which it is susceptible has produced ; and 
this can now only be strengthened or weakened by testimony relating to 
the character of the principal witness. It is possible that Messrs. Top- 
ham and Ward were prepared to furnish some information on the : pnd 
ea- 
gerness of ineredulity, was lost sight of; and the members appear to 


_ have departed thoroughly satisfied, that although it is impossible to swal- 
| low a dromedary, a camel may be taken whole with very little incon- 


| pelled to undergo. 


venience. 
i - 

A Sportixe Pustican anv Srortine Peers.—William North, of 
Monmouth street, Bath, (says an English paper) was recently fined for 
having “wantonly and cruelly abused, ill-treated, and tortured a 
horse.” The matter was undertaken for a bet; the horse to run 53 
miles in four hours and a half. The horse died within 20 minutes after 
it arrived, from the effects of having been overdriven. In the evening 
the animal was examined by a veterinary surgeon, and it was proved that 
the immediate cause of death was the violent exertion it been com- 
When the defendant reached Hungerford he stopped 
a minute or two to give the horse some ‘‘sherry.”’ At this place seve- 
ral persons remarked the condition of the horse, and advised the defend- 


| ant not to proceed, as it was quite evident that it could not live to reach 


Newbury. He, however, persisted, and continued towards the Halfway- 


_ house, when the death of the animal compelled him to give up the match. 


Nort was forthwith condemned to a fine of 5/. 6s. 6d, with costs, 


| which (of course) was immedjately paid. William North obtained only 
, bis deserts; and we trust that if he read the report in The Times, he 
' turned to another column, and perused an article headed “The Royal 


Extremes meet. The desperation of the coward merges into the va- | 


lor of the hero; the careful miser assumes the condition of the improvi- 
dent beggar ; and the Quixotic philanthropist, asin the Niger expedition, 
lays the foundation of results which might satisfy the bitterest malignity. 
The proverb applies alike te the ultra-manifestation of each sentiment of 
the mind: and thus it is that among those who pride themselves upon in- 
credulity, we sometimes meet with the most child-like simplicity of un- 
questioning belief. At a recent meeting of the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society, a paper was read describing a case of painless amputa- 
tion of the thigh during a mesmeric trance. It was furnished by two 
gentlemen, Mr. W. Topham, a barrister of the Middle Temple, and Mr. 
W. Squire Ward, M. R. C.S., formerly House Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, tu the following effect. The patient, alaboring man, 
forty-two years of age, had suffered for nearly five years from a painful 
affection of the knee: when, on the 21st June last, he was admitted into 


Buck-bounds.” On this occasion, the celebrated little deer, ‘‘ Sailor,” 
was turned out for the dogs, the Earl of Rosslyn and ovher peers follow- 
ing. The deer was uncarted at the Splash, when it crossed that portion 
of the Beeches for a short distance, and headed back to Farnham-com- 


| mon, crossing the hounds, and then nearly to Farnham, whence it headed 


the district hospital at Wellow, Notts. During three weeks preceding | 


the 9th September, he had not - mere than two hours in seventy;  delectation of royalty and peerage. 


thision <stneri itten” dogs—he had lost i 
by Mr. Topham. It was repeated unsuccessfully every day until the | last exhibition, “terribly bitten” too by the dogs—he an eye in 


and at this time the attempt to induce the mesmeric state was made 
24th, when sleep was produced in four minutes and a half. “In this 
sleep his arms were violently pinched, as well us the diseased leg itself, 
without his exhibiting any sensation: yet this limb was so sensitive in its 
natural state that he could not bear even the lightest covering upon it.” 
On the 1st October, it was resolved that amputation should be performed 
during the mesmeric trance. Throughout the operation, “ the placid 
look of the patient's countenance never changed ; his whole frame rested 
in perfect stillness ; not a muscle or nerve was seen to twitch.” After 
wards he gradually awoke; and upon collecting himself, he exclaimed, 
“T bless the Lord to find it’s all over.” He denied having felt the 


slightest pain; and two days afterwards the firet dressing of the wound 
was applied under similar conditions. 
The supposition that mesmeric manipulation can produce the state | 

' 


back to East Burnham, and again to the Beeches, where it was run inte 
by a portion of the pack (close to the my? and got terribly bitien 
before the hounds were whipped off. The Earl of Rosslyn stated in 
the field, that it would be the last time the “Sailor” would be brought 
out, as it is supposed he has seen his best days (he has now but one eye,) 
and is out of condition for hunting for the future. 

If the spirit of Esop can inform “Sailor” whilst enjoying Windsor 
pastures (always provided he is not shot for Windsor larder,) with what 
a proud consciousness must he tread the green sward! What keen de- 
light—what true enjoyment, has he afforded to nobles of the land! To 
be sure, he has again and again beeh hunted to agony—has been, as some 
people would say, like the publican’s horse, ‘wantonly and cruelly abused, 
ill-treated, and tortured ;”’ but then it has been for sport—for the express 
Poor “ Sailor!” He was, on his 


previous pleasures; but then, happy brute!—bhappy in its aristocratic 
rank and breeding—it is not confounded in its miseries with the agony of 
a publican’s horse. If we consider the conduct of William North w- 
wards his steed, we have much in stern reproof to shake the head at; 
but contemplating an array of nobles, horsed and spurred to bunt a deer 
from county to county, to have it “terribly bitten” by the dogs—torture 
straining “‘its leathern coat, almost to bursting”—and after all to be 
taken back for future pleasure (agony) on a future day,—that is, per- 
haps, the nobleat spectacle to be afforded by wise, contemplative, benevo- 
lent man! A poet (now coming into fashion) has, among the greatness 
of his other doctrines, pronounced this elevating dogma— 
“ Never to link our pleasure or our pride ; 
With suffering of the meanest thing that | ves.” 
Has the Earl of Rosslyn a copy of Wordsworth ? 
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MONEY AND TRADE. 


| 


Matters in Wall-street this week have been very quiet, and in Stocks | 


the tendency has been rather downward; still the fluctuations have not | merce inquires—“ is there not a manifest im iety in bringi 
a | merce manife propriety in bringing Capt. 
been large. Money continues very abundant with every appearance of | M’ Kenzie before a grand jury while yet he is on trial before a Coun 


remaining #0 for sometime tocome. Banks are discounting all the first 


-rate offerings at 5 per cent., and cannot find sufficient employment for | 


their funds at that rate. 

The rate of Foreign Exchanges has been declining, and 54 a 53 is the 
price of sterling, 5 45 a5 424 for France. 

Inland bills have been very regular, with a smal! amount offering ; 


Mobile has settled to 19 a 194. On most other points the rate varies | 


from & te 1 per cent. 

In general trade there has been some slight improvement, and some 
ot our jobbers are doing a good business. The trade is fully as large as 
last Spring at this time. Some considerable dealers are in from the 


South and West. Prices are without change, from last week, in any | 


important article of merchandise. 
- ——— 


Froze ro Deatu.—J. M. Titeomb, a Boston merchant, was so badly 
frozen while riding out last Sunday, that he has since died. 

R. & KE. Watson's psper mill at New Hartford, Ct. was burnt down 
last Saturday night : loss about $10,000. 

The Natchez Courier speaks of a beautiful white marble which has 
been discovered in Franklin county. 


At the recent adjournment of the Indiana Legislature, the members 
were compelled te go home without either hard or soft money. The trea- 
sury was in the last stages of a rapid consumption. 

It is generally considered that a man has a right to steal a kiss or an 
umbrella whenever he has e chance! 

To Parents.—lIt is easier to bring up a dozen children right than to 
véform one grown blockhead. 

"A grand jury in Indiana has returned the practice of dunning a nui- 
«ance. Creditors will agree with the grand jury so far az to vote the 
necessity of dunning @ nuisance. 


TraoieaL Event.—The Boston Journal says: Lucy Talbot, of Mil- | 


tom, Mass., went a sleighriding the other day with a married man named 
John Bowman: beth of them drank very freely: on arriving home about 
daylight, Lucy wasfound to be froze to death, and stiff on the seat of 
the sleigh beside her companion. 


Tue Appuctios or Mrs. Mitten vy ner Hvssann.—The exami- 
t of witnesses in this case has not yet closed. The $20,000 note 
alot which so much has been said, is now due and will soon be prose- 
fe od payment. The Herald states that some singular developments 
4 to Mrs. Miller, are about to take place in a few days, and an 
extraurdinary movement will be made by Mr. Miller that will astonish 
that portion of the public who have been interested in this affair. 


Evinences or Distress.—At the delivery office of the Provident So- 
ciety, the applications yesterday for work, making shirts at 124 cents 
each, were about eight hundred. The applicants were women with 
suitable testimonials. This is a most melancholy evidence of the amount 
of positive distress, of pressing want—among a very considerable portion 
of our population—a portion entitled to our keenest synipathy and most 
active charity.— Phila. North American. 


Tas Isie or Pines.—By the brig William, at Charleston, from Ma- 
tanzas, we have received advices that the U. S. brig Boxer, Lieut. 
Com’g. Bullus, arrived at Matanzas on the 20ch ult., from a cruize near the 
Isle of Pines, having fallen in with and given chase to a topsail schooner 
whose movements and appearance excite suspicion, but which contrived 
to make her escape without being overhauled. 


A Sacacious Doc.—For the past two days, a small black and white 
spotted dog, with two liver colored marks over his eyes, has been seen 
standing at the head of the pier foot of Murray street, and all attempts to 
call it from the position have been unavailing, and food offered to it has 
been refused. Hearing yesterday that such was the case, we walked to 
the pier, and on approaching the end, perceived the animal standing on 
the head piece, looking into the river below. As we came nearer, he 
left his station, and gave symptoms of a disposition to warn us off, and 
all our efforts at persuasion could not coax him from the string piece. 
There is no doubt that some person has been drowned from the end of 
the pier, and this dog, with the sagacity oftentimes exhibited by their 
species, is watching faithfully for his master’s return. The poor little 
animal appeared nearly perished with cold and hunger, but still refused 
all aid or assistance from strangers. 


A very Distressinc Case or Fire occurred at the house of Rich- 

ard McDowell, in Middlesex county, N. J., about seven miles from New 
Brunswick, on the night of the first inst. It took fire, says the Fredonian, 
near the roof, from a stove-pipo as is supposea. The family were alarmed 
by the cries of a son in an upper room, where the flames had reached, 
and had barely time to escape from the burning building in their night 
‘lothes. The unfortunate lad, however, was cut off by the fire from the 
nly window in his room, and from the stairway, and perished in the 
presence of his agonized parents, without the possibility of their extend- 
‘ng any timely aid to him! The whole contents of the dwelling were 
jJestroyed. 











Both houses of the Legislature of Missouri have pronounced Judge 


| Leland, of Jefferson, “ deficient in legal knowledge” ; his removal from 


the office will probably be the result. 
Captain Mackenzie AND THE Gaasp Juny.—The Journal of Com- 


Martial? Dovs nt the Constitution expressly declare that no person 
shall “be subject, for the same offence, to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb?” But,-apart from this, why such indecent haste? Will 
there not be time enough to consider his case in another Court, after the 
Court Martial shall have disposed of it? Do the enemies of Captain 
M' Kenzie expect to carry him by storm? Can they not wait for the 
usual forms of procedure to be gone through with? And further, we 
will say, without the least disparagement to the integrity of the present 
Inquest, that it would be more satisfactory to the public, if his case were 
to go before a grand jury constituted in the regular way, instead of one 
composed in part of talesmen. We have no earthly interest in this mat- 
ter beyond what is common to all our citizens,—but we like to see fair 
play, even towards a man unquestionably guilty; much more, in the case 
of a gallant officer, who, under the most trying circumstances, sustained 
the honor of the flag, and his own honor, and that of the country, instead 
of allowing himself and the faithful among his officers and crew to be 
massacred, and a national vessel to be converted into a pirate !”” 


Georcertte, or, The Notary’s Niece, a Novel, by Paul de Kock.— 
This is a very affecting tale of the ‘ Charlotte Temple’’ class—from the 
press of the Boston Netion. 


MARRIED, 


On Thursday, March 24, by his Hon. the Mayor, Mr. Charles Baber, of Port 
Carbon, oe yee to Miss Elizabeth Marshall, daughter of the late Capt. 
David Marshall of this city. 

At Rye, Westchester county, by the Rev. Mr. Wardon, on Thursday evening, 
March 2d, Mr. Wm. B. Haviland, to Miss Maria Van Wert. Alse at the same time 
and place, Mr. Peter Haius, to Miss Eliza Jane Van Wert, daugbter of James 
Van Wert, Esq. 

On Tuesday evening last, at the residence of the Postmaster-General, by Rev. 


| Septimus Tuston, Chaplain of the United States Senate, Robert C. Wickliffe, 


| ~ to Miss Aun R. Dawson, daughter ef the Hon. J. B. Dawson, representative 
in Col 


ogress from Louisiana, 


DIED, 


On Thursday, March 2d, in the 5th year of her age, Emily Talcott, daugater 
of Wm. H. Wyckoff. 

Oa Tuesday, February 28th, of dropsy in the chest, Edmund Tailor, of Wil- 
liamsburg, L. 1., aged 28 years. 

la this city, on Thursday, March 2d, after a short but painful illness, Hon. 
Mark Harris, of Portland, Me., aged 64 years. 

At Toronto, Lady Campbell, reliet of the late Sir Wm. Campbell, formerly 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, in the 74th year of her age. 

At Montpelier, Vt. 18th ult., Maj. Nathaniel Davis, one of the first settlers in 
that town, aged 73, 

Near Wooster, Ohio, Feb. 20th, General Reasin Beall, aged 73. 

At New Orleans, Feb. 19th, Mr. George Washington Backus, printer, aged 53 
years, one of the veterans of 1814, "15. He was taken prisoner, and coafined on 
board one of the enemy's ships until the close of the war. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY at the office of Brorner Jonatuay, 


10 and 11 of the London Lancet. 


Price SIX CENTS per number, or THREE DOLLARS a year. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, 


American Publishers of the London Lancet, 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. 


A New Italian Romance. 
Early in Apri! we shall issue from the Brother Jonathan Press, an ori- 


ginal translation of one of the most thrilling Romances ever rendered into 
English Language. It is entitled 


ANSELMO: 


The Grand Master of the Secret Order. 

The tale is founded upon the hidden conspiracies of ths Carbenari, 
and comprises a series of remarkable and soul-stirring incidents, connect- 
ed with the plot of a most excellent story. In order to ensure for the 
work a good translation, we have engaged the services of Mr. Hi. H, 
We xp, late Editor of the Brother Jonathan, and the translator of the 
“ Butchers of Ghent,” of which popular romance over 30,000 copies were 
sold by us last summer. 

Pcice 124 cents single, or ten copies for one dollar. Postmasters)- 


| others, remitting us one dollar free of postage, may procure 


TEN COMPLETE NOVELS OR ROMANCES, 
either from among those already published by us, or tobe published. A 
new work is issued from our press at the above uniform price every ten 


| days. WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 


162 Nassau street, New York. 





